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ry 7 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE. — ARCHITEC: 
TURE.—Professor T. HAYTER LEWIS has commenced 
his LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE at University C potlege. 
and the Second Lecture of the Course will be delivered on T 
D AY, the 13th inst. The subject is divided under the two heads 
of Fine Art and Construction, and the Lectures are given every 
Tuesday Evening during the Session ; on the te subject, from 
6°25 to 7°25, and on the latter from 7°30 to 8°30. Skeleton Notes of 
the Lectures are supplied each evening to the peadene— For 
terms and full particulars apply to Joun Ronsoy, Ei ~ Nhe Uni- 
versity Colle; es Gower-street ; or at the Professor’s 0: ce, ry “John- 
street, Adelphi 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
rof. T. E. CLIFFE LESLIE i commence a COURSE of 
TWELVE ERcruRES on TU ESDAY, October 13th, at 6 30 p.m. 
and will continue the Course on ig acto Tharsd: ays an 
Tuesdays at the same hour. Fee, Il. 1 
Sussects :—Common Errors, Practical Importance of Economic 
Edue: ation, Progressive Development of Bing oo! Economy, Effects 
of C tion on P and Choice « of Occupation, 
Capital and Labour, Wages and Profit, Land, Pop , the 











MAGEE COLLEGE, LONDONDERRY. 


SESSION 1868-69. 
Professors. 

Latin and Greek—Rev. Henry S. McKe ,* M.A. D.D. LL.D. 
Hon. M.R.S.L. 

ae same and Rhetoric—Rev. Jos. Thoburn McGaw, 


Metaphysics and Ethics— John Park, Esq., M.A. (Dill Professor). 

Mathematics a Natural Philosophy. ohn Robinson Leebody, 
Esq. M 2 e Hon. the Irish Society’ 's Professor). 

Oriental Lit and Her — Rev. Richard Smyth, 


Church History and Pastoral Theology—Rev. Thomas Witherow. 
Theology—Rev. Samuel Marcus Dill, M.A. D.D. (Dill Professor). 
Living Oriental Languages—Rev. James Glasgow, D.D. 





Tutors. 
Modern Confiowntel Languages—Mons. Renczynski. 
Elocution—Vaca: 
Session - commence in the Literary 


+6 


LADY, who is desirous to obtain a Situation 
as COMPANION to 's LADY in a Nobleman’s or Soe 
= s Family. can p ce first-class references. — 

N. S., care of Messrs. ‘Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, B. “a 


O MASTER PRINTERS.—WANTED, b 
an Experienced Reader and Practical Printer, a SITUATIO 
¥ READER in a London Office—Address A. E., 163, Strand, 








mo BBN SeArES PROPRIETORS.— 

WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an Experienced 
REPORTER. Verbatim Note-taker, Paragraph and Original 
Writer. Could Edit a Country Paper.—Address e E., care of 
Cc. C. Mitchell & Co., Red Lion-court, Fleet- street, EC 


S LIBRARIAN, ASSISTANT, or OCCA- 

SIONAL; or as CATALOGUER ; by a Bookseller of 20 

is rs’ practical experience. Highest references.-—V rité, 15, Lark- 
ll-lane, Clapham 








e and Sci 
a a i on October 20, and in the Theological Department on 





Economic Future. 

Candidates for the Ricardo Scholarship in — . omnaie 
of 201. per annum for three years, which will be og A 
November, 1869, must have attended the — Goats, ~# a 
Second Course, to begin on TU ESDAY, April 6 

Further information may be obtained ‘at the Oftce or tke College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A, 
Secretary to the Council. 


TZING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED SCIENCES. 

A COURSE of LECTURES in NATURAL PRTLOOOPH YE. to 
prepare Students for the Matriculation and First B.*c. Exa: umina: - 
tions of the Umivecstty: ot London, will COMMENCE on MON- 
DAY, October 12th. On the same day, the New PHYSICAL 
LABOR ATORY will “OPEN ED, where Students may acquire 
a thorough practical knowledge of the subjects of Heat, Light, 
Electricity, and other Branches of Practical Physics. pe 

For particulars, apply to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary: 


Fa? ICTURES on MINERALOGY and Y Gko. 
OGY at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, are given on 
iytnestay and Friday Mornings, from 9 to 10, by Professor 
TENNANT, F.G.S. Those on Mineralogy begin Friday, October 9, 
 y terminate at Christmas, Fee 2U. 2s. ose on Geology com- 
mence in January and continue till June. A shorter Course of 
Lectures on Mineralogy and Geology is delivered on Thursday 
Evenings, from 8 to 9. These begin on October 15,and terminate 
at Easter, Fee 11. 11s. 6d. Professor TENNANT 








Further information in ease College Calendar, or from 
H. 8. McK EE, Hon. M.R.S.L. Hon. Sec. 


RYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of ART, 
SCIENCE and LITERATURE.—LADIES’ CLASSES. 
The NINTH SESSION, 1868-9, will commence on the 15th of 
OCTOBER, when ne various Classes will be resumed.—For Pro- 
spectuses and al ecessary oy mapel gr to be made 
peeeaalty. or by fetter, at the Offices e Library, Crystal 
alice. or =f 
_ EDWARD LEE, , Superintendent. _ 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 
ENGLAND.—The COUNCIL beri resolved that on the 
lst of Ser ry, 1869, the offices of SECRETARY and EDITOR 











shall be COMBINED, Gentlemen desirous of becoming CAN- 
DIDATES are requested to send in their applications and testi- 
monials not later than the 20th of October next, to the Secretary 
of the Society, from whom all particulars can be obtained. Salary, 
6001. per annum, with a residence, coals and a 
12, Hanover-square, London, W., July, 1868. 
RIVATE TUITION. —The Rector of 


Mitchéldean, who is Educating his own Sons at home, under 
the care ofa Resident Tutor, a Graduate of Chri8t Church, Oxford, 
and a Foreign Visiti' james a Ph. 2 cs ee RECEIVES 
into his Family TH or FOUR PUPILS, to share with his 
Sons the advantages of a f-2. and tiberal home Education. The 





Students to the Public ep napams and to places of Geological 
interest in the country. He also gives private instruction in the 
above at 149, Strand, jondon, W.c, 


OYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE FOR 
IRELAND. 
STEPHEN'S GREEN, DUBLIN. 
SESSION 1868-9. 
The Session commenced on MONDAY, 5th October. 





Extended Courses will be given in the following subjects:— 
Pure and APE lied Mathematics, Mecha- 





nism, and Machinery ...........++++++. By Professor Ball. 
Descriptive Geometry, Geometrical and Me- 

chanical Drawing, and Land ——— Professor Pigott. 
Botany evens Ph upeas abusbevedsnecs.csees Professor Barker. 

any . 
Zoology .. Professor 1 Traquair. 
Chemistry Professor Sullivan. 


Applied nmin ind Laboratory Prae- 


tice, including ae, = secede ing Professor Galloway. 





seology.. ++ee» Professor Jukes. 
Mini and “Mineralogy”. Professor O'Reilly. 
Agricultu ° Professor Davy. 
Pal: pambolcay (Demmousications . Mr. Baily. 


During the Session short Courses of Evening Lectures of a more 
pomular character will be delivered, the particulars of which will 

be duly announced. 

Examinations in the above subjects will be held in June, 1869, 
at which Prizes and Medals will be awarded, as ioe as 2 pa 
Sacteschive, at the value of 50l, each, tenable for t Fes 

ere are nine Royal Exhibitions attached to the ¢ College of the 
yearly value of 501., tenable for three years. 
he course of instruction in this College is recognized by the 
Secretary of State for ——_ as qualified for appointments in the 
Engineering Departm: 

The Diploma of pa of the College will be given to Stu- 
dents on the ponapeetion of — third year’s —— 

Fee for each Course, 21. ; or for all the Courses 


is healthy, and the domestic arrangements all that could 
be desired. Te according to age, from 120 to 150 guineas per 
annum.—Addre He Recto) 
Mitcheldean is il miles from Weiccae:, and 6 from Ross. 


ERMAN CLASSES FOR LADIES.— DR. 
HEIMANN begs to inform his Friends and the Public vo 
he is no Lg: oe CONNECTED with the Bedford College, and that h 
will, from the 8th inst., conduct the GERMAN CLASSES of the 
GORDON COLLEGE for LADIES, 4, Queen-square, W.C. 


i ORNING GOVERNESS. — A Lady, of 
several years’ experience, seeks an ENGAGE ‘ENT. 
Acquirements—English_ th horoughiy, French, German, superior 
Music and Singing. Excellent eferences.—Address L. 8., 3, 
Murray-street t, Camden-square, N.W 
HUNTINGDON GRANMAR SCHOOL.— 
TRUSTEES of the above School GIVE NOTICE 
that bg on Wednesday, the 4th of November next, proceed 
to the ELECTION of a HEAD MASTER 
Candidates are required by the C hancery Scheme to be Members 
oe the agg of England and Graduates of one of the English 
niversi 
The Stipend is 1002. per annum, with a portion of the capitation- 
fees, the privilege of receiving boarders, and a residence, garden 
and close adjoining. . 
For further particulars, apply to the uadernenel ns whom all 
testimonials must be formaried by the 31st of Octo 
_-Hunti wed bgt URTON, Clerks = the Trustees. 


Octobe: 
EDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49, Bedford- 
square. —Session 1868-69. 
The paguedpal Larose will be delivered b 




















HALES, Esq si tab., at 3 o'clock, on WEDN spay, 
October 14. Subject : ‘Old English Romances.’ moan gg free 
to Ladies and Gentlemen, on Presenting mer — _ 


tothe CLASSES will be non THURSD 
‘ Will bentn on TE MARTINEAU, Hon, See. 





each A 
—o (Laboratory excepted), 101. ; or for the Stadentehip of zed 
Ebaer Fee, 2l, per month ; 51. for three months ; or 121. for 
the entire season. 
grammes may be had on application at the College, or by 
deter addressed to the Secretary. 
FREDERICK J. a LL.D., 





SInat SUBVST FUND. 


Tru 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart. K.C.B. 

Sir John Herschel, Bart. 

Col. Sir Henry James, R.E. 
a Expedition has been organized for carrying out the following 

jects 
curate Survey of the Peninsula of Sinai. 

2, Collection of the Traditions current among the Arabs. 
3. a careful Examination of the Sinaitic Inscriptions. 
4. baton Investigation with regard to the Mines and Ruins. 
5. Meteo 


ee 


rological Observation. 
Researches in Natural History and Geology. 

The Survey will be conducted by officers and men of the Royal 
Engineers, under the superintendence of the Director-General of 
the Ordnance Survey. 

An accomplished ‘Krabic scholar, a hot h 
of great experience will be attached to a ist, and nt 

SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly requested, and may be sent to 
the Rev. F. W. Hoan, 6, Portsea-place, Connaught-square 
the Rev. Georce Wiiu1aMs, King’s College,’ Cam mbridge; or paid 








NV ISS REBECCA ELLIOT’S CLASSES for 
DRAWING and PAINTING (on the method of the 
Li ge ne = Science and Art) will be RESUMED cease od 


1868. For Pr tuses of Classes and Terms for Priva’ 
apply to Miss 1 eBEccA Extiot, 44, Oakley-crescent, Ring’ etoad, 
Chelsea, 8.W. 





ONSIEUR DE FONTANIER’S COURSE 

of FRENCH INSTRUCTION. Lectures, Classes, and Pri- 

vate Lessons, for Civil and Military &e. to 

deg’ at King’s dee od at his seldenen ‘The New Exami- 

~The | COMPOSITION CLASS is held on WEDNESDAYS and 

nha DAYS, from 4 till 8, at 1a, Devonshire-street, Portland- 
place, W. 


MORNING | CLASS. for ‘the: SONS of GEN- 
TLEMEN (exclusivel 13, Somerset-street, Portman- 
square.—Studies resumed TH Huk SDAY, October Sth. 


A TUTOR is educating Two Sons of an English 
Gentleman in Germany, peeweaing them for Desnpesitice 


Examinations, Woolwichand He teaches English, Classics 
and High Mathematics thoroughly ; German and French are given 





poly, &. &c.—Address R: REBENDARY, kwood’s, 75, New 
Bond-street, W. ; or Mr. ‘Washam, 4, Yeughaustrasse, t, 





in to the — of the ** Sinai ow Fund,” at Messrs. Cox 
Co.'s, Craig’s- Charing C: 


by Pro’ ar ae and these used for Conversation. He can 
RECEIVE TWO MORE PUPILS of character, of 
Gentlemen. Terms, 130l.a year. References to re who have 
had great success in = and leavi - 





RE PRESS.—An Experienced Neoware er 
oe will shortly be open to a RE-ENGAGEMEN 
Address P: RESS, Post-oftice, Norwich. 


ROVINCIAL PRESS.— Conservative and 

J NEUTRAL.—A LEADER-WRITER and REVIEWER 

of long experience, Author of several published Works on Moral 

ao Political Philosophy, and a First-Class Man in his Univer- 

ity, — time for an additional “ENGAGEMENT ona PROVIN- 

CIAL P APER. Highest references, and specimens on eepcation 
tol LL.D., care of Mr. J Parnell, 63, Southampton row, W.C 


ITERARY “AND CRITICAL. —An acute 
CRITIC and EXPERIENCED WRITER would enga 
to supply Periodical Reviews of current Literature, on reasonable 
terms.— Address Critic, care of Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 
O EDITORS.—An experienced English Jour- 
nalist, who has travelled throuchout the United States and 
Canada, desires an Engagement as CORRESPONDENT to one 
or more English Papers. Excellent —_— and American refer- 
ences.—Apply, stating terms, to E. B., Journal Office, Shepton 
Mallett, Somerset. 


ANTED, a YOUNG MAN as ASSIST- 

ANT to an Artists’ Materials and Printseller’s Business. 

ee | by letter, A. W., Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet- 
street, E.( 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT on EVEN- 

NGS and SATURDAYS in Official, Pres, or Tutorial 

Duties. Late in the Bombay Civil Service. “Age t hirty-three.— 
Address Arua, 7, Park: “place, Grove- road, Mile End, BE. 


A MANUENSIS, READER, COPYIST, and 

TRANSLATOR.— a or Non-Resipent. — Ai Lapy 
is anxious to form an ENGAGEMENT. She is a good Linguist, 
a Quick Writer, and fond of Literary Pursuits. 

















References 





offered.—Address - ata Bousfield’s, Post-oftice, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square. 
BS GLYN E. S. Dattas) is now 


rranging for her po READINGS. She 

will read. © on the 12th of October at Newcastle; on the 17th at 
Edinburgh ; on the 20th at Portobello; on the 26th ‘at South Shields. 
—Address to Mrs. Daas, the Brunswick Hotel, Hanover-square, 


LADY, residing at St. Leonards-on-Sea, 

d he "glad to meet with a LADY, or TWO YOUNG 

LADIES. a RESIDE with her, where they would meet with a 
= comfortable Home and — Soci batt ad liberal, and 
ost ould be given d required. — 
Adress, by Glen to A. Z., care of E. Elfick, Leinster-terrace, 








IVIL SERVICE, ARMY, “and ‘other COM- 
PETITIVE EXAMINATI ONS. — Candidates are specially 
repared for the above at the Hartley Institution, Southampton, 
p a Staff of Graduates in Classical, Mathematical, and Scientific 
onours.—For terms, &c. address the Princira. 


Pe tie Ber, ON for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
i —The Rev. J. BARRETT-LENNARD, M. A., Vicar of 

s, Prees, in the healthiest part of Shropshire, receives SIX 
Pur PLS, the Sons of G to be for the Public 
Schools. A Prospectus on application. 


TAMMERING, DEFECTIVE SPEECH.— 
K A. MELVILLE. BELL receives PUPILS for the CURE 
of ait. VOCAL D DEFECTS and IMPEDIMENTS. The DEAF 
and MB are taught k. Private Lessons in ‘ELOCU- 
TION and VISIBLE E SPEECH — 18, Harrington-square, N.W. 


RGAN.—Lessons and Practice, at 143, Strand, 
on a fine Instrument (with two ——_ and "ta iy Pedal 
).—Pupils and Students may arran: rms on application 
.V.8., 143, Strand (Organist, st Michael, Stockwe _ ¢ ee 
i IGH CLASSICS, LOGIC, ETHICS, 
METAPHYSICS, FOLTT ICAL FOONOMY. —A First 




















Com! 
o™ 


Class Man in C! ics, of w! ‘en have succeeded at the 
Three latest Co: tons for rd el Gives = PRIVATE LESSONS 
in Chambers, or res in 


Colleges, Xe. 
fassen and sets Ehamigatlons Papers, .~ ~ Address D.C.L., Mr. 
Kelly, Gray’s Inn Gate, W 


HORTHAND. Rue: S PHONO- 

GRAPHY.—Phonography is 4 in Clase ; or 
Private Instruction given, personally or by poses 

Perfect Course of Lessons. 


_ London: 20, Paternodten St here 


PHOTOGRAMS.—The latest -2nigy 
the HERALDIC aes Portraiti¢§p 
the Commemoration gi m gS 












rmany. 
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ment with M C. Bernrert, Cavpes 
East, 8. 
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HE ENGLISH LECTURE-ROOM, 13, 
Prince’s-square, near the Bayswater Station. — The Rey. 
ALEX. J. D. D’ORSEY’S LECTURES, Classes, and Lessons 
begin on MONDAY, October 12. — 


ILITARY EDUCATION. — CanpiparEs | 


for Woolwich, Sandhurst, or direct Commissions, and 
Officers entering the Staff College, PREPARED for the Examin- 
ations by a retired CAPTAIN of ENGIN EERS, who has passed 
through the Senior Department, Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst, served in the Crimea, &c., and has been peculiarly success- 
ful in Military Tuition. High references.—Address A.D.C., Royal 
United Servicé Institution, Whitehall. 


DUCATION. — LONDON, W.— — The late 
Principal (married) of a Public School in connexion with 
the London University, residing in one of the best streets between 
ars square at ps s Park, receives a limited number 
of BOARDERS and PUPILS, to prepare for the Public Schools, 
the Gatversteles, the Aditivoss and Civil Service Examinations, 
&c. Terms and references on application.—Address A. C. R., 
Hatchard & Co.’s, 187, Piccadilly. 


OTICE TO ARTISTS.— PICTURES in- 
tended for EXHIBITION in the NEW CORINTHIAN 
GALLERY of ART must be delivered at the Gallery on MON- 
DAY, 12th, or TUESDAY, 13th OCTOBER. Hours of reception 
from 10 4.m. to10 p.m. Pictures must be delivered at the back 
entrance, Marlborough-mews, Great Marlborough-street.—Copy 
of Regulations, with names of Committee, &c. may be obtained 
on application to Messrs. Haic & Co. 7 7, Argyll-street, W. 


[B2ENTUR tES at 5, 5, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 


Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
peaceners Henry Pelham Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 
rt. 





Stephen P. Kennard, eo, 
F. Robertson, Esq. M.P. 
J. BR: ‘INE 


oe _—— George Septem, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. 
Manager—C 


“Sq. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the manorine 


terms, viz.:—For one year, at 5 per cent.; for three years, at 


and for six years and upwards, at 6 per cent. per annum. in 





| Natural Philosophy 


Mz — os Junior .... 
| Seni 


| Astronom 
| Civil 
| 


terest payable half-yearly by cheque, or by coupons attached to | 


the bonds, as may be desired. 
Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, Palmerston-buildings, oe ery street, London. 
By er, R. CAMERON, Secretary 





COLONIAL INVESTMENTS, 
HE CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, 


are prepared to effect Investments on Mortgage, in Ceylon 


and Mauritius, with or without their guarantee, as may be | 


desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston- auliding, ola Broad-street, London. 
By order, R. CAMERON, Secretary. 


DAMS & FRANCIS inserts ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 


*,* Terms, for transacting business, and List of London Papers, | 


to be had on application to— 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions he One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
with List of New Publications, gratis and post free. — 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 
tly reduced prices may also be had free, on application. -_ 
TH's, CucRTON’s, Hopgson’s, and Saunpers & OtLey’s Unite 
Libraries, 307, Regent- Street, near the Polytechnic. 


TCH LEY & CO., Publishers of Works on 

ENGINEERING, Architecture, Science, Archeology, &c. 

are prepared to undertake the Publication of Works on the above 
or kindred Subjects. 

ACATALOGUE of their NEW WORKS sent free on application. 

Arcutey & Co. 196, Great Russell-street (near the Museum), W.C. 


OOKS on the FINE ARTS, ILLU S- 

TRATED, &c.—A a CATALOGUE, just issued, con- 
faining very many Fine, Valuable, and Useful Books, under the 
headings of Architecture, Bible Plates, Cruikshank, ’ Costumes, 
Diirer, Etchings, Flaxman, Galleries, Gruner, Harding, Heraldry, 
Ho; ogarth, Holbein, Italian School, Illuminating, Ireland, Kent, 
Landscapes, London, Ornament, Oxford, Portraits, Painting, 
Pugin, Raffaelle, Retzsch, Rome, Rus skin, Scotland, Shakspeare, 

tothard, Turner, Walton, Yorks hire, Woodcuts, &c. &c., post free 
of JAMES RIMELL, 400, Oxford- street. 


LD BOOKS REB: ACKED and R ESTOR ED. 
12mo. 9d.; 8vo. 18.; 4to. 18. 6d.; folio, 23.—CuLVERWELL, 12a, 
Vinegar-yard, Covent-garden, W.C. 


HEAP COPIES of 
SURPLUS COPIES of Froude’s History of England, vols. 7 
to 10—Lingard’s History of England—Dean Hook’s Live 
Archbishops, vols. 3 and 4—Quekett on the Microscope, an 
other Books, are now ON SALE at greatly reduced prices. Catz 
logues gratis.—J. Hunton, 22a, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square, W 


HE 











WONDER RFUL ELECTRIC TOY.— 


The Merry Mountebanks go through their grotesque gambo!s | 


without the aid of strings, wires, or spring 
being electricity. Price 1s.; carriage free for 24 stamps.— 
Crarke & Co. No. 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 
supplied. — 


HE ZOET ROPE 
greatest Wonder of the Age.—This marvellous Optical Toy, 
complete, with 12 strips of Figures, price 5s.; carriage free for 
90 stamps.—H. G. CLarke & Co. 2, Garrick- street, Covent garden. 


HE MOST LAUG HABLE THING ON 


the motive ae 
1. G 





EARTII. A New Parlour Pastime, 50,000 Comical Trans- | 
Endless amusement for par- | 
CLarke & Co., 2, Garrick-street, | 


formations. Post free for 14 stamps. 
ties of two to fifty.—H. G. 
Covent-garden. 


AGIC FLOWERS do unt contain any dele- 
terious Chemical; are permanent, and suitable for the 


Coat, Head-dress, or F 
oom og amount of amusement. In 





Boxes, containing Six, 1s.; 


pa post, 1s. } — Wholesale and export of W. T. Coorzr, 26, Oxford: | 


ndon. pore ey 





| Chemistry.. 


GOOD BOOKS.— | 


| Greek, Junior— 


U Nivexrsity OF GLASGOW. 
Sesston, 1868-69. 


The Very Rev. THOMAS BARCLAY, D.D , Principal, will 
PUBLICLY OPEN the — on MONDAY, 2nd No- 
vember*, at Twelve o’clock Noo: 


The UNIVERSITY CLASSES will meet as follows, Daily, 
unless otherwise specified : 
I. ARTS. 
Commencing TU ESDAY, 3rd November. 
Classes. Hours. Professors. 
Humanity, Junior ...... Sand ll au. aaiee 
» Senior... 9a.M.and1 P.M. yty Ramsay, 
» _—Petvate ...... {rang am woe 
Ty7vones .. 0.605 a eeoreses 
Provectioves . 
» Senior 
» Private. 


Mr. Lushington. 


Same and 2 p.at 
2P.M.. 


Logic and Rhetoric .. A.M. dio tae, Veitch. 
Wed. and Fri. 
Moral Philosophy ........ 

on Mr. Caird. 


Political Economy 


and Thu 
1M. Mon. Wed. 
an . 
9 A.M. on ie eed 
12 noon. 
ax.) Sean, Mr. Blackburn. 
lp.m. Thurs. « 


my .. inn 4 Dr. Grant. 
Eng sineering | an ; 
Mechanios 4P.M............. Dr. Rankine. 


English Language - cand} 4 am, (17th No- 
Literature... “yember) Mr. Nichol. 


Sir Wm. Thomson. 
Higher Course [ 
Physical Laboratory 


II. THEOLOGY. 
Commencing THURSDAY, 5th November. 


Divinity, Junior 
enior. . 
Hebrew, Seaker.. oeees 
Senior, clud- 
ing Syriac .... 
Private ... 
Ecclesiastical Histo 
Biblical Criticism . 


_ Dr. Weir. 


Dr. Jackson. 
Dr. Dickson. 


III. LAW. 


Commencing TUESDAY, 3rd November. 


| Scottish Law ............ 


Civil LAW ...... 
Convey: ancing . 


IV. MEDICIN 
Commencing TUESDAY, rte ante. 


10 A.M. 
Practical C hemistry | 
Chemical Laboratory . 
Materia spots 
Anatomy 

Anatomical “Demonstra-) 


sb Anderson. 


Dr. Cowan. 
Dr. Allen Thomson 
and 


12 noo 

—— todd raw 
lA eee 
en’ 

2P.M.. ° 

9 Am to 4 rae Demonstrator. 
12 5 


Dr. Gairdner. 
Dr. A. Dickson. 
Mr. Lister. 

Dr. Leishman. 
Dr. Rainy. 

Dr. A. Buchanan. 


Dr. Young. 


Practical ‘Anatomy . 
Practice of Physic........ 
Botany (in osprey 
Surgery ........ 
Midwifery...... 
Forensic Medicine. 
Ins —— and. Pract ~ i 4P. 
Geology an ractica. 

ining A we — Md 
By e (Waltonis 

(in Summer). 

Clinical Medi Phys. and Surgs. of 
c linical Surgery... Royal Infirmary. 
on *In the Medical Classes the Session will be opened on Tuesday, 

t h Oc 
The Office of the Registrar will be open for the purpose of 
Matriculation, on and after Thursday, 19th October, Daily, with 
the intervention of the Holidays at the Sacrament.’ The Matri- 
culation Fee is 11. for the Academical Year. 
DUNCAN H. WEIR, D.D., Clerk of Senate. 
_ Gk asgow College, September, 1868. 


{LIJAH W AL TON? 5 5S NEW V DRAWINGS. 

—SINAI, EGYPT, the ALPS.-An EXHIBITION = 
PAINTINGS, by ELIJAH WALTON. Pall Mall conn, 

Pall Mall. From Ten till Dusk.—Admission, including Yata- 


snetanas 
(Vacant). 


| logue, 1s. 


[{ousEHoLD 


finest toned paper. 


The Trade | 


1; or, Wheel of Life.—The | 


lower Vase, their Bt. affording an | 





MUSIC: a New Series of 

Illustrated Music Books, printed from new type on the 

Price 6d. each ; post free, 7d. each. 

. FIFTEEN HOUSEHOLD SONGS. With Illustration of‘ A 
Thousand a Year. 

2. TWENTY CHRISTY’S ole EST SONGS. 
tion of ‘Come Home, Father. 

3. THIRTY SACRED SONGS, 
of the Night.’ 

NINE GEMS for = PIANOFORTE. With Illustration of 

* Dors, mon Enfa: 
. TEN GEMS for the PIANOFORTE. With Illustration of 
* A Maiden’s Prayer. 
. TWENTY-NINE SACRED PIECES for PIANOFORTE. 
With Illustration of * The Holy Family. 
7. as SONGS oe LITTLE SINGERS. With Illustration 
‘The Young R ruit.’ 
8. cee S PIECES. for LITTLE PLAYERS. With Illustra- 
tion of ‘Cherry Ripe.’ 

“« The finest paper, the most elegant type, the prettiest pictorial 
illustrations, all contribute to enhance the attractions of every 
number. The greatest wonder is the mgr oak ; and we only hope, 
for the sake of the public as well as of the publishers, that the 
price of these ‘sixpenny books’ may be sufficient to repay the 
expenditure.”—Jilustrated London News, June 20th, 

Boosey & Co. Holles-street. 


With Illustra- 


With Mlustration of ‘ Pilgrims 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


All the best NEW BOOKS are in circulation at MUDIRS 
SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand 
and arr ts are made for an ample supply of 

all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


BOOK SOCIETIES. 


BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with the Linnary 
are now established in nearly every Town and Village of the 
Kingdom. Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite 
in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the New 
Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books 
at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London, on a 
plan which has given general satisfaction for many years, 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, 
Secretaries of Book Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping 
Agents, and others, are respectfully invited toapply for the Revised 
Edition of MU DIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 

This Catalogue contains more than One Thousand Books of the 
Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest current prices. 


A REVISED CATALOGUE of Works by Sir Walter Scctt, 
Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Tennyson, Kingsley, 
Jean Ingelow, Browning, Archbishop Trench, Dean Stanley, 
Lord Lytton, and other Popular Authors, selected chiefly from 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and re-issued in Ornamental 
Bindings for Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes, 
is also now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE'’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least pos- 
sible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 
LIBRARY, Cross-street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
and Literary Institutions in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford-st. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Sales by Auction 
Shells. 


ii R. J. C. STEVENS has received instructions 

to offer for SALE, about the MIDDLE of NOVEMBER, 
some Rare and Valuable SHELLS. S, chiefly Conus, Cyprea, Mitra, 
Pleurotoma, a new species of Diabaphus, Majilus /in situ/, and 
other valuable specimens, lately collected at Mauritius by a Gen- 
tleman of that country, who has given up collecting on _ own 
a The greater part have been taken on a bank formed 
a portion of the coast reef surrounding the island, lately 
displaced by the action of a hurricane. These shells merit the 
attention of amateurs, as there are some new species, and several 
not hitherto included in the Mauritius Fauna. 

On the Premises, 96, Gracechurch-street, by by order of the 

Assignees of Messrs. LLOYD BROTHERS. 


N ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO., Auctioneers 
5\ of Prints and Works connected with the Fine Arts, 143, 
Strand, are favoured with instructions from the Assignees of 
Messrs. LLOYD BROTHERS to SELL on the Premises, %, 
Gracechurch-street, during the Zoo of OCTOBER, the Valu- 
able STOCK of High-class MODERN OIL PAINTINGS, Water- 
Colour Drawings, Chromo- lithographs, Coloured Photographs, y 
tists’ and other Selected Proofs and Prints of all the opalag 
Publications of the day, many of them beautifully frame 
glazed. Among the Modern Pictures may be named examples 5 
E. M. Ward, R.A. 
W. P. Frith, R.A. 
R. Ansdell, R.A. 
= Creswick, —_ 
a. ng 
orsle; 
Horley, 2. yen, 
—and numerous others, equally important. 
Drawings comprise good examples by 
B. Foster, Abvolon, 
fopham, solon 
G. L. Hall, ainwright, , 
’. M. Richardson, Davidson, 
Shalders. i. a wai ” 
—and other “eminent Artists. vings are 
r, Phillip, Brook, Took Roberts, Jenkins, Turner, 
&. Catalogues of which are now preparing. 


Lew. 
The Water- Colour 


¥ iiller, 
. De Wint t, 
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0,000 Volumes of Popular,Modern Books of all Classes. 
h ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 


ON. at their mem 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on 
aUESDAY, Oc ipee 3, and two following days, upwards of 50,000 
Yolames of POPU AR MODERN BOOKS, comprising Railway 
Juvenile ron Elementary W orks, Novels and Tales, 
Betigion’ Publications, Biographies, Voyages and Travels, Gift- 
Books for the Young, Scientific Works, &c., chiefly new, in cloth 
and boards. The whole forming a most attractive collection, very 
suitable for Shippers and the Country Trade. 
Cai staloguea will be forwarded on application. 


The The Valuable Li Library of the late DUNCAN FORBES, 
LL.D., formerly Professor of Oriental Languages in 
King’s College, London, and Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 
ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by 4 AUC 
TION, at their Rooms, 115, ancery-lan 
MONDAY, October 19, and two following days, ata ook (b dy 
direction of the Executors), the gee of the 
FORBES, LL.D., comprising a most valuable an 
Collection of Oriental Books slates to the Histo: neuage, 
Literature, Antiquities, Numismatics, Manners, Cus oaamt 
ion of the various Nations of the East— Rare Voyagesand Travels 
in the East — Manuscripts and Printed Works in Hindostani, 
Persian, Arabic, Sanscrit, Turkish, Chinese, Egyptian ‘at other 
Eastern Languages the most celebrated Works in the Persian, 
‘Arabic and Sanscrit Characters—Booksin the Gaelic, Celtic, Irish. 
Welsh and Anglo-Saxon sengenges—Teete Scotch’ Poetry and 
Books relating to Scottish and Irish History—a Collection of 
Books on the Game of Chess—valuable Mathematical Treat ay 
the Works of the most eminent English Writers in Histo. 
Poetry, the Drama and General Literature, Classics, French, 
German and Italian Authors, &c.—also, Four Mahogany Book: 
cases With glazed doors. 
Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded o on application. 


pu E 
No. LXVIII. OCTOBER, 1868. 
Contents. 
I. LANDED TENURE in the HIGHLANDS. 
. POEMS by WILLIAM MORRIS. 
. REFORM of our CIVIL PROCEDURE, 
. SPIELHAGEN’S NOVELS. 
. The PROPERTY of MARRIED WOMEN. 
yI. CHINA. 
. The SUPPRESSED SEX. 
VIII. SEA SICKNESS. 
IX. MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOLS. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels—3. Science—4. His- 
at eae 5. Belles Lettres. 

London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 








i interesting 





‘Now Bee ete Deter price 68. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 


Now ready, price 68. post free, 


yar LONDON 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. LXI. 
Contents. 
. MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
Il. FOLK-LORE: Myths and Tales of Various People. 
III. NAPOLEON I. and the PAPACY. 
IV. ART-PHILOSOPHY and ART-CRITICISM. 
y. ALEXANDER SMITH’S “ LAST LEAVES.” 
VI. The SPANISH GIPSY. 
VII. The EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
Supplied to Subscribers post free for 21s. per annum. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


No. XX. OCTOBER, price 5a. 


HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE. 
: 3 “~~ tion of the Great Southern Telescope, with patho: 
graph and 14 Woodcuts. By William oe e3, RS. 
II. On Se Post-Tertiary Beds Norway and Scot land. By 
ienry W. Crosskey, F.G.S. 
11. on the Iron- be yrites Mines of ‘Andalucia, 1% 2 Pasge Plates 
3 Woodcuts. By A. H, Green, M. , of the 
Geiieat eae ey of England and W: ales. 
IV. Artificial Irrigation. 
Reviews of Scientific Works recently Published. 
The British Association for the Advancement of Science, Meeting 
at Norwich, 1868, President’s Address, and dings of 





ctions. 
International C ongress of Pre-Historic Archxology. 
Chronicles of Scie 
John Churehill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





Now ready, for OCTOBER, 1868, price 4s. 


YHE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
Quarterly Journal of Anthropological Literature. 
Contents, 
1, On the Localization of the Functions of the Brain, with ‘ial 
wey pe el Faculty of Language. By JAMES H NT, 


2% On the the Measurement of Crania. ws a ee M.D. 
orr. em. 

3. On the Female Skull, and its Si 
Anthropology. By Professor Mexander Heken Hon BA. s re 

4. Lesley’s Origin and Destiny of Man 

Sproat’s Studies of Savage Life. 

Theological Philology. 

avis on Cranioscop: 
AD PAY and 1) Betmology. A Letter from J. B. Davis, 


Intelligence in "elation to Instinct. Translated from the 
French of M. Coudereau. 
m Ancient Cave Men. By Preteamer. Paul Broca, yA 
General of the Paris Anthro’ ical Society, Hon. F.A.S. 
- On the Primitive Forms of t et en Sins By Professor 
Hermann Schaaff hausen, 
On the Origin of the yr ey Review, and ad Con- 
nexion with the Anthropological Society of London. 
. Anthropological News and Correspondence. 
The JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 
LONDON contains: Mr. C. Staniland Wake on the Psychological 
A Mankind—Dr. Barnard Davis on Aino Skeleton and 





bad Roe 


ao 


r. Beddoe on the Physical Characteristics of the Danes | 











—Dr. ‘Saree on the Fundamental Pri 
Science, 
London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 





NEW DAILY PAPER. 
In a few days, price One Penny, 


HE MORNING LUMINARY: a Daal, 
Social, and Commercial Review. Printed on toned pa‘ 
Advertisements and communieations to be sent en Erre & rit Co. * 
4, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, who will forward Scale of Charges 
for Advertisements. SEU EE ea Se 


NEW WEEKLY PENNY NEWSPAPER. 


PROGRESS. To advocate Church and State 
Principles and Protectionist Politics - to counteract 
Schismatic and other Publications, mis-called Re ligious. Non- 
beneficed Clergy, Dissenting Ministers and ot sub- 
coming 5s. during October will be supplied regularly with PRO- 


Temporary Office, Messrs. Rider’ 8, 14, Bartholomew-close. 





EDIBLE AND POISONOUS FUNGI. 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and 

AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE of THIS DAY, and SATUR- 
DAY, the 17th, will contain a full Report of Dr. Buil’s Lecture 
at the Royal Horticultural Society, on EDIBLE and POISON. 
OUS FUNGI, copiously illustra A single Copy sent for six 
stamps. —Oflice : 41, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


EWMAN’S ENTOMOLOGIST: a Monthly | 
Journal to facilitate the Exchange of Specimens, and for 
the Record of all Captures. Duplicates advertised every month 
for gratuitous distribution. Price 68. a year, pos' free to any 
part of the United Kingdom ; or Sixpence for “any single ‘Number, | 
_Badward | Newman, 9, reet, B Lo: mdon. 








“No. L New Series. On WEDNESDAY, November 4,18 1363, 


CIENTIFIC OPIN: ION : a Weekly Record 

of Scientific Progress at Home and Abroad. 

SCIENTIFIC OPINION, New Series.—The Publication of | 
SCIENTIFIC OPINION will be resumed on the 4th of November, 
1863, under the same able Editorship as formerly. 

The New Series of SCIENTIFIC OPINION will contain care- 
fully-selected Articles, either condensed or reproduced tout-entier 
from the leading British and Foreign Scientific Journals, on 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Natural History, Weather 
Science, Public Health, New Inventions and Discoveries, Geology, 
he Microscope, and Physics ; carefully compiled Lists and Critical 
Reviews of recently published Scientific Works, English and Con- 
inental; and Notes, Queries, and Mem oranda concerning all 
Scientific Subjects of current interest. Space will also be allotted 
o Correspondents for the temperate discussion of all questions 
relating to Science. 

Secretaries of local Scientific Societies and Field-Clubs are 
requested to forward Reports of Meetings as early as possible. 
Books for Review, and Communications from Correspondents, 
should be sent without delay to the care of the Publishers, to 
insure early attention. 

No. I., New Series, will be ready on Wednesday, the 4th of 
November, 1868, Every Wednesday, price 4d., and also in Monthly 


Office: 75, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 








ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
Gal St eee 


b  pewe : 
for OCTOBER, price 1s. 
Contents. 
1, The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of 
* Mabel’s Progress,’ &c. 

. The CONSERVATIVE PREMIER. 

. LIFE STUDIES. No.3. The Adventurer. 

. FRENCH PLAYERS and PLAYHOUSES. 

. OTHER HABITABLE WORLDS. 

. The RED ROSE. 

. PROVINCIAL JOURNALISM. 

. A BOAR-HUNT in BURGUNDY. 

. ome Ax THOUGHT EMBODIED in CHRISTIAN 


10. PHINEAS FINN, the TRISH MEMBER. By Anthony 
Trollope. With an Illustration. 


London and New York: Virtue & Co. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
No. XXIII., OCTOBER ist, 1968. 
1. anions woul Inscriptions of the Crimean Jews, by Samuel 


vidson, 
2. Th ee Chureb of England and Who should Stop in it, by Frances 
ower Co 

. The Weaceniiereniok at Oxford, by a Junior Fellow. 

’ The Greek Testament of Erasmus, by R. B. Drummond, B.A. 

. Pulpit Reform, sa Charles Anthony, jun. 

. Travers Madge, by John Wright, B.A. 

. Recent Spoonintions as to the "Age of the World, by H. W. 

Crosskey, F. = 8. 
. Notices of 
Publishers : ede Williams & Norgate, Henrietta- eg 

Covent-garden, London; 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg 


HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, for 
OCTOBER, 1868, No. XXIX. or . 6d. contains :— 
The Lobster. By St. George Mivart, F. i 
What is Wine ? By August Dupré, —o 
Iron Shields for Forts. By . Mac 
The Air or yy Ae Bladder of Fishes’ ss the Rey. W. Hough- 


ton 
The Life ofa Seed. By Maxwell T. Masters, M.D. F.L.S 
How to Make a Geological Section. By Professor ‘Ansted, F. 
—— of Books and a Complete Summary of every Le 7 








_Tendon: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 


Ready this day, price 6d. No. 28 of 
HE CEROMOLISEOGE APE : a Journal 


of Art, Literature, Decoration, and the Accomplishments. 
Profusely fivastrated in Colour. 
London: Zorn & Co. 81, Fleet- street, E.C. 


NOTHIC WAREHOUSE in EASTOHBAYP. 
THE BUILDER of THIS WEEK “a fend post 5d. 
contains Fine View of New Warehouse in ‘Haaech Ye jew of 
re Bay Window—Ratisbon—" Social Science "—The Condi- 
tion of Birmingham—The Temporary Employment of Workmen 
in Distress—The New Universit; 2 for Glasgow—and various other 

Papers.—1, York-street, and all Newsmen. 








TRUBNER & CO.’S 


New Publications and Works in 
the Press. 


——>—_—_ 


Literary and Social Judgments. By W. 


. sae. 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 500, handsomely bound in 
cloth. 


‘ontents:—1. Madame de prot. 2. British and Foreign Cha- 
racteristics. 3. False Morality of Lady Novelists. 4. Kingsley 
and Carlyle. 5. French Fiction: the Lowest Deep. 6. Chateau- 
briand. 7. M. de Tocqueville. 8. Why are W: omen Sey 
9. Truth versus Edification. 10. 


The Doom of the Negro 
ll. Time. 12. Good People. 


[Nearly ready. 


Essays on Italy and Ireland and the 
a STATES of AMERICA. Reprinted from the 
‘ondes and the Westminster Review. By J. W. 


vue des Deux 
PRO! BYN. Crown 8yo. cloth. [Nearly ready. 


Miscellanies, chiefly Academical and 
Historical. By F. W. NEWMAN, In1 vol. on ye 
n the be 


The Ethics and Letters of B. de Spinoza. 
From the Latin. With a Life of the Philosopher, and a 
Su of his Doctrine. In 1 vol. demy 8v 

Lin preparation. 


Shakspeare and the Emblem Writers of 
aA foo With pi aee ons from the Original begin 
NRY GREEN, M.A. 
A 8vo. ~y ge ty RR pages, and upw: ards of 100 IMustrative 
Weodcuts or Engravings. Un preparation. 


The Travels of the Buddhist Pilgrim, Fah 
HIAN. Translated from the Chinese. With Notes and Pre- 
legomena by 8. BEAL, Chaplain in HM. Fleet, a Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and formerly of Trin. Coll. Cam- 

bridge. Crown 8vo. cloth. [Jn preparation. 


Travels of a Hindoo. By Baboo Bholo- 
NAUTH CHUNDER. With an Introduction by J. TAL- 
BOYS WHEELER, Author of ‘The History of are d 
Dedicated, by permission, to Be proerenay, Sir John L. M. 
wrence, Bart., G.C.B., G.C Jiceroy and Governor 
General. 2 vols. crown 6vo. cloth. [In preparation. 





Comparative Grammar of the French, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH and PORTUGUESE LANGUAGES. 
By EDWIN A. NOTLEY. 

much facilitates the acquirement of an 

guages, and for the study of two or more the advantage is still 
greater. A copious Vocabulary, alphabetically arranged, is 
appended. Oblong, pp. xv.—396, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Scenes from the Ramayan, &c. By Ralph 


T. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi.—200, cloth, 58. 


Les Faux Bonshommes: a Comedy. By 
THEODORE BARRIERE and ERNEST CAPENDU, 
te 1 bY anal Notes and Notice on Barriére, by Prof. 
CH. AL, Ll ,of University College, London. 12mo, 
Pp. — =r ¢ oth, = 


Water Analysis: a Practical Treatise on 
the Examination of Potable Water. By J. ALFRED W. ane . 
LYN, M.R.C.S.,and ERNEST THEOPHRON CHAPM 
Fcap. 8yvo. pp. 116, cloth, 58. 


Nathan t the Wise: a Dramatic Poem. By 
From the German. With an Introduction 
- ) tw ons a my Nathan’; its rp Character, an 
Influence. Crown 8yo, pp. xl,—214, cloth, 6s. 


Outlines of Indian Philology, with a Map 
gevie the a 'e— of Indian Languages. By JOHN 
MES, M A.S. nd Edition, considerably enlarged 

an ae’ a Pp. 106, cloth, 58. 


The Sacred City of the Hindus: an Ac- 
count of Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the 
prefaced with an late: 
ALL, Esq. D.C.L. Illustrated 
with 10 full-paged Woodcuts. 8vo. pp. 424, cloth, 21s. 


Tractatus Theologico-Politicus: a Plea 

for Free Thought and Free Discussion in Politics, Morals and 

Religion. By DE SPINOZA. From the Latin. Second 
Edition. 8vo. pp. * viii.—359, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The Founders of Christianity; or, Dis- 


courses upon the Men and Serer that Ori inated the 
Christian Religion, By the Rev. JAMES CRA NBROOK, 
Edinburgh. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Loxpon: TRUBNER & OO. 60, Paternoster-row. 
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STANDARD WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 





DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCH- 
BISHOPS of CANTERBURY. Demy &vo. Vols. I. and II., 
15s. each; Vols. III. and IV., 30s.; Vol. V., 158.; Vols. VI. 
and VILI., 308. 


Dr. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME. 
Crown 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 21s.; Vol. III., 108. 6d.; Vol. IV., 
in Two Parts, 16s. 


MARSDEN’S CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
and SECTS, from the EARLIEST AGES of CHRISTI- 
ANITY. syo. 128. 


THIERS’ HISTORY of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 1789 to 1801. In 5 vols. 
small 8vo. with 41 fine Engravings, 30s. 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. A Com- 
plete Library Edition. 5 vols. small 8vo. with Ten Illustra- 
tions, 21s. 

Vol. 1. Sense and Sensibility. 


. Emma. 
3. Mansfield Park. 


The BENTLEY BALLADS, including 
Ballads and Legends by Dr. Maginn, Father Prout, Samuel 
Lover, Albert Smith, the Irish Whisky Drinker, Longfellow, 
&c. Insmall 8vo. 5s. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S WORKS: 


1. The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 
the WORLD. Sixteenth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


2. The KISE and PROGRESS of the ENG- 
_— CONSTITUTION. Tenth Edition. Post 8vo. 
78. 6d. 


Vol. 4. Northanger Abbey and 


5. Pride "and "Prej udice. 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Hand- 
book of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 
Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A.S. Royal 8vo. 
with 225 Illustrations, 21s. 


BOUTELL’S HERALDRY: Historical 


and Popular. Third Edition. Svo, with 975 Illustrations, 21s. 


BUCKLAND'’S (Frank) CURIOSITIES of 
NATURAL HISTORY. First and Second Series, 6s. each. 
Third Series, in 2 vols. 128. 


SERMONS in STONES. By Dr. M‘Caus- 


LAND. Eleventh Thousand. Feap. 8yo. 4s. 


A NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH- 
LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By C. D. 
YONGE. Vol. I. English-Latin, 9s. 6d.; Vol. II. Latin- 
English, 78. 6d. ; or the whole Work complete, strongly bound 
in roan, price 153. 


YONGE’S P. VIRGILII MARONIS BU- 


COLICA, GEORGICA et NEIS. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. Prince Leopold, and by Her Majesty's 
permission, entitled, 


The PRINCE’S SHAKESPEARE. A 
Selection of the Plays of Shakespeare, carefully Expurgated 
and Annotated, for the Use of Families and Schools. By the 
Rev. DUNCAN MATHIAS, M.A., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Vol. I. crown 8vo. 68., containing ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,” ‘ Julius Cesar,’ and * Macbeth.’ 


FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE. 
Twenty-third Thousand. 1,000 Recipes and 40 Lllustra- 
tions, 53. 


FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. 


Eighteenth Edition. 1,500 Recipes and 60 Illustrations. 12s, 


RicHarp Bentiry, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Twenty-eighth Thousand, 


Bd haa od GIRL of the PERIOD,’ reprinted ver- 

batim (by permission) from the SATURDAY REVIEW, 

= 2d., post free for 3 stamps.—Bingham, Broad-street, Bristol. 
don 73° G. Berger, 12, Newcastle-street, Strand. 





Just published, 


W OMAN, HER FRIENDS and HER 

EN NEMIES: a Vindication. By a LADY. Crown 8vo. 
Pe ice 2d., poset free for 3 stamps.—Bristol: Bingham, Broad-street. 
ondon: . Berger, 12, Newcastle-street, Strand, and all 


jo 
\ ONOGRAMS, CYPHERS, &c., of the 
Roy: alty, Nobility and Gentry of Europe. Part I. Stamped 
in Colours, Illuminated, 10s.—Also just ready, ILLUMI- 
NATED poy GOLOU RED SPECIMENS of the Badges, Cyphers, 
Monograms, &c., of the British Army. Part I. 
Jenner Knewstab, Dressing-Case Makers, Engravers and 
Stationers to the Queen and Royal Family, 33, St. James’ 's-street, 
and 66, Jermyn-street. 





Just published, 


ash 
a) 





Just published, price 12s. 


DICTIONARY of BRITISH BIRDS, 
containing a Full Account of the Plumage, Weight, Habits, 
Food, Migrations, Nest and Eggs of every Bird age in Great 
Britain and Ireland. he whole arranged und e English 
Name and in ry habetical Order. Edited by EDW Sito NEW- 
MAN, F.L.S. F.Z.8., &c. 
“ A work which must be regarded as indispensable to all British 
——., '—Field, December 15. 
work which will very deservedly constitute an essential 
occupant of every zoological library.”—Atheneum, December 29. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. cloth, bevelled boards, 73. 


TOW ELL S (Rev. HUGH, M.A.) SERMONS. 
Vo The Passover, and ey Sermons. Me a Memoir 
of the TAS by the Rev. CHARLES BULLOCK, M.A., Editor 
of Our Own Fireside. Vol. 2. Sermons preached in Christ Church, 
Salford. 
*,* Each volume, complete in itself, can be had separately. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 











Just published, in 12mo. price 5s. cloth, 


UEMEETS of PLANE GEOMETRY, for 
the Use of Schools and Colleges. By RICHARD P. 
WRIGHT, formerly Teacher of Geometrical Draxing, &e., in 
Queenwood College, Hampshire. With a Preface by T. ARCHER 
HIRST, F.R.S., &c., Professor of Mathematics in University 
College, London. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





KERL’S METALLURGY BY CROOKES AND ROHRIG. 
On Monday next, Vol. I. in 8vo. with 207 Woodcuts, price 31s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on METAL- 
LURGY. Adapted from the Last German Edition of Pro- 
fessor Kerl’s * Meteterey, © by — ILLIAM oe F.R.S., & 
Ernst Roiuric n Two Volumes.) Vol. 
prising Lead, Silver, — Cadmium, Tin, Mercury, ———— 
Antimony, Nickel, Arsenic, Gold, Platinum and Sulphur. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





CONTINUATION OF MR. SPEDDING’S 
LORD BACON. 
On Tuesday, the 20th feces, Vols. =. and IV. in 8yo. with 
Portrait, price 24s. 
rR\HE LETTERS and the LIFE of FRANCIS 
BACON, including all his OCCASIONAL WORKS—namely, 
Letters, Speeches, Tracts, State Papers, Memorials, Devices, and 
all Authentic Writings not already printed among his Philoso- 
— al, Literary, or Professional Works. Newly collected and set 
‘orth in Chronological Order, with a Commentar: 
and Historical, by JAMES SPEDDING, of 
Cambridge. 
*,* Vols. I. and II. may still be had, price 248. cloth. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


LIFE OF 


Biographical 
rinity College, 


DR. REIMANN’S HANDBOOK OF ANILINE. 
Just published, in 8vo. with 5 woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. 


N ANILINE and its DERIVATIVES: a 
Treatise on the Manufacture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. 
By M. REIMANN, Ph.D. L.A.M. Teo which is appended the 
Report on the Colouring Matters derived from Coal ‘ Tar a = 
the French Exhibition of 1867 by Dr. Hoffmann and 

De Laire and Girard. Revised and Edited by W TLLIAM 
CROOKES, F.R.S. 

“The German treatise of Dr. 
Reimann possesses nearly every 
merit which can distinguish a 
book intended for manufac- prehensible, and to give the me- 
turers. It is very lucid and mory a grasp upon it. e 
simple, it presupposes nothing French Exhibition Report is, of 
but an elementary knowledge of course, super-excellent, and af- 
chemistry, and it is so well ar- fords a curiously apposite com- 
ranged that all the information pletion to Dr. Reimann’s work.” 
it contains is accessible in a The Chemist. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


R. LIONEL BEALE’S WORKS. 


ON KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY DE. 
POSITS, and CALCULOUS DISORDERS. Third Edition, 
258. [Wow ready. 

Churchill. 


THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. Third 
Edition, 16s. 
Churchill. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE 
Fourth Edition, price 21s. 
Harrison. 
THE LIVER: its Diseases, and their Treatment. 
(Preparing. 

These Works contain the results of Original Investigations, and 
are illustrated with upwards of 2,000 Figures, carefully copied 
from Nature. 


minute. It is eminently prac- 
tical, and yet contains enough 
theory to onder the fact com- 











[THE ATHEN ZUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. ALPHONS DURR, of Letrzig 
begs to announce that as made arrangements for a weekly 
spt. is arama me ini, ems 
e er for three mon ers 
6 § for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on ee Gees Ge 
Orders to be sent direct to ALPHoNS ae Leipzig, Germany. 
*,* German Advertisements for the AruENzUM Journal also 
eceived by ALpuons Dizr, as above. 


(\HURCHMAN’S SHILLING MAGAZINE 








and FAMILY tae ty ata Illustrated. Cond 
the Rev. R. H. BAYNES, — 
cone va OCTOBER. 
A Woman’s Confession. By J. A. St. John Blythe. 
im KS ae in Religious Thought. By the Rey. 


ell, B.A. 
Word-Gossip on ge English Language. 
Blackle: ee: WA. 
Dinieet f Ota Ye Sante . i the Rey. T. J: 
ialect 0! or! re. e Rey. ackson, 
bendary of St. Paul's Cathedral. ain Tip 
The Three H.’s in Switzerland, by Octavius L. Hills. 
ins. By Sarah Doudney. 
The Poetry Of the Lord’s Supper. By W. Chatterton Dix. 
Reviews and Notices of Books. 
Two Illustrations. 
Ask for Mr. BAYNES’S MAGAZINE. 
** Continues to support its high reputation. ”— Rock. 
“ One of the best Magazines of the day.”— Worcester News. 
“The type is good, paper thick, and contents attractive.” 
hurch Opinion, 
Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 


By the Rev. W. L. 





NEW PLAY BY LORD LYTTON. 
This day, 8vo. 28. 6d. 
HE RIGHTFUL HEIR: a Drama. By the 


Right Hon. LORD LYTTON, Author of * Richeliew” r ‘The 
Lady of Lyons,’ &c. Now performing at the Lyceum Theatre 


J ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Price 1s. 6d.; postage, 1d. 


DEAS TOWARDS ESTABLISHING the 
RUDIMENTS of aSCIENCE of NATURAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
Part I. Matter, Force and Mind—Mind in Man and Mind in 
Nature—Personal Experiences on Premonitory Dreams and other 

Psycheal Phenomena. 
London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 





Second Edition, enlarged, price 28. 6d. 
HORT FORMS of FAMILY PRAYER, 


collected from Various Sources. Together with Prayers for 
Special or Occasional Use. Bya LAYMAN. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 
red edges. 
Oxford ; and 377, Strand, London, James Parker & Co. ; Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 





With Frontispiece, crown 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


HE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE, 
and its Varieties most suitable for Invalids. With Remarks 
on Italian and other Winter Stations. By C CHARLES T. WIL- 
LI x . Oxon., Assistant-Physician to the Hospitad 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest at Brompton. 
“ Dr. Williams’s work, in less than a hundred pages, contains 
a large amount of valuable information, conveyed in a concise, 
intelligible and modest form.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





This day, post 8vo. cloth, price 28. 6d. 
ATIN VERSE MEMORIALS of SeaOOS. 
WORK and SCHOOL PLAY. By ULTOR EG 
Artium—Ac Ludi—Magister. 
London: Bell & Daldy, York-street, Covent-garden. 





In the press, will be published shortly, a New Story, by 
Mrs. C. L. Barrovr, entitled, 
AYS and MEANS: a Story of Life’s 
Struggles. In handsome cloth, crown 8vo. Twenty-one 
Chapters, price 3s. 6d. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 





In 3 vols. cloth, price 78. 6d. 


+ eg HEBREW SCRIPTURES. Translated 

SAMUEL SHARPE. Beinga Revision of the Autho- 
rized Enalish Old Testament. = 9 Superior to any preceding revi- 
sion of our English 





E. T. sanaes, 178, Strand. 





Crown 8vo. bevelled boards, red edges, 38. 6d. 


ELIGIOUS EMBLEMS and ALLE- 
aaa: Series of Engravings with suitable Letter- 
ed to illustrate Divine Truth. By the Rev. WIL- 
Pease ie HOLMES. A New Edition, with an Introduction by the 
Rev. JAMES SMITH, Author of ‘ The Book that will suit you,” 
C. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





Just _—— —_ Edition, ponte eae. circa 
Thousand, pp. 560, cloth extra, price 
ORDS qn COMFORT for “PARENTS 
BEREAVED of LITTLE CHILDREN. Edited by WIL- 
ace! LOGAN. With an Introductory Historical Sketch on the 
sone Gins of oes Salvation, by the Rev. Dr. WILLIAM ANDER- 


London: iaceee Nisbet & Co. 47, Berners-street, W._ Glasgow 
Porteous Brothers, 41, West ~ sa street. Edinburgh: John Men- 
zies & Co.; and all Booksellers 





LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION EXAMINA- 
TION, JANUARY, 1869. 
This day, 12mo. limp cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
ENOPHON’ Ss FANEGYEIO Rn AGESI- 
LAUS. ith English N an_ Introduction, b¥ 
LLEWELLAN FREDERICK WILLrast vEWITT. one of the 
Assistant Masters at Denbigh Grammar-School, &c. 


London: Virtue & Co. 26, Ivy.lane. 
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NEW WORKS. 


neem ae 





THE LATE PROP. GOODSIR. 


ANATOMICAL MEMOIRS OF JOHN 
GOODSTR, 


Late PROFESSOR of ANATOMY in the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 
Edited by WILLIAM TURNER, M.B., 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh. 
WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR, 


By HENRY LONSDALE, M.D., 
Formerly Lecturer on Anatomy. 


2 vols. demy Svo. 14 Plates, Portrait and other lustrations. [Nearly ready. 


JAMES SPENCE, F.R.C.S.E. 


LECTURES on SURGERY. By James Spence, Professor of 


Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 1 vol. 8vo, Illustrated. [Fasviculus I. nearly ready. 


DR. GRAINGER STEWART. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BRIGHT’S DISEASES of 


the KIDNEYS. By T. GRAINGER STEWART, M.D., Lecturer on General Pathology, Surgeons’ Hall Medical 
School, Edinburgh. 1 vol. 8vo. 7 Plates, price 7s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


DR. HUGHES BENNETT. 


CLINICAL LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRAC- 


TICE of MEDICINE. By J. HUGHES BENNETT, Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University 
of Edinburgh. New Edition (Fifth), illustrated with 550 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 30s. [Now ready. 





TRAVELLING IN SPAIN. 


OSHEA’S GUIDE to SPAIN and PORTUGAL, including the 


BALEARIC ISLANDS and MOROCCO. A Comprehensive and Complete Guide, with Map, Plans of Towns, 
and Railway Charts. By HENRY O'SHEA, Esq. Entirely New Edition (Third), in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 15s. ; 
or bound in 2 vols. 16s. [Ready. 


PRINCIPAL CANDLISH’S NEW WORK. 


The BOOK of GENESIS, expounded in a Series of Discourses. 


By R. 8. CANDLISH, D.D., Principal of the New College, Edinburgh. New Edition, carefully revised. 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. [Ready. 


BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 


KITTO'S CYCLOPADIA of BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Edited by WILLIAM LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D.; Assisted by numerous Contributors. Containing 
upwards of 5,000 Articles, and illustrated with 541 "Wood ’ Engravings, besides Maps and Charts. Three large 
Volumes roy al 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt tops, price 41. 4s. (single volumes, 283.) 





HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 








Twelve volumes, crown 8vo. Sold separately. 


1. The TESTIMONY of the ROCKS. Pro- 


fusely Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


CoMPLETE EDITION, 
In 15 vols. crown 8yo. cloth, with Illustrations, Notes, 
and Index. 


Price 3l. 38. ; Separate Volumes, 4s. 6d. each. 


2, FOOTSTEPS of the C . Pri 
— oe Oe Cee Pel s CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH OPIUM. 
8. CRUISE of the BETSEY. Price 7s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LAKE POETS. 
. LAST DAYS of EMANUEL KANT, 


go bo 


4, OLD RED SANDSTONE. Price.7s. 6d. 





5. MY SCHOOLS and SCHOOLMASTERS. | 4, THE ENGLISH MAIL COACH. 
6 i pn ner ENGLAND Se ee 
4 Ss N 
and its PEOPLE. Price ve. 6a. 4 penance so ag ve in 
7. SCENES and LEGE he NORTH | * a en See Senge. 
tO Aa Sam ee ot ee OREN 6 Leanne Lean 
8. SKETCH-BOOK of POPULAR GEO- 9. THE CAESARS, and other Writings, 
LOGY. Price 7s. 6d. 10. STYLE and RHETORIC. 
9. ESSAYS, HISTORICAL and CRITICAL. | 11. COLERIDGE and OPIUM-EATING. 
—- 12, SPECULATIONS, LITERARY and PHI- 
10. HEADSHIP of CHRIST, and the RIGHTS LOSOPHIC. 
of the CHRISTIAN PEOPLE. Price 72. 6d. 13. LETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, &c. 
ll. TALES and SKETCHES. Price 6s. 14. AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
12. EDINBURGH and its NEIG " ee 
HOOD, Geoloned tad on tg NEIGHBOUR- | 15 BIOGRAPHIES and GENERAL INDEX. 





Sir WALTER SCOTT’s Works. 


THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Various Editions. 
—_——~.>——__ 


. THE LIBRARY EDITION. £12 12 0 


In 25 vols. 8vo. bound in extra gilt cloth, and profusely illus- 
trated with 204 splendid Steel Engravings by the most Emi- 
nent Artists of their time, paalaaips Vandyke, Zucchero, Le 
Tocque, Wilkie, Turner, Roberts, Landseer, Stanfield, Frith, 
Pickersgill, Phillips, Faed, &c. &. Each Volume contains an 
entire Novel, printed in large excellent type. This Edition, 
which cost 15, 000. in its production, is unequalled by any 
work of the kind in our language, and should find a place in 
every Gentleman’s Library. 


. ROXBURGH EDITION. £10 10 0 


Tn cloth, in 48 vols. feap. 8vo. printed on tinted paper from a 
new and beaut ~ type, and illustrated with about 1,600 Wood- 
cuts and 95 S engravings. The nye prem are drawn 
by Artists of oy highest standing, m: 

rs of the Royal Academy. 
torial advantages of the Annsotsrorpy Edition (now out of 
print) with the portability of the Author’s Favourite. 


ARRANGEMENT. 


aun, m are mem- 
This Edition combines the pic- 











Vots. VoLs. 

1, 2. Waverley. 31, 32. Quentin Durward. 

3,.4. Guy Mannering. 33, 34. St. Ro: ‘8 Well. 

5, 6. Ant * peer. 35, 36. Redg: auntlet. 

7, 8 Ro 37. Betrothed. } Tales of the 
9. Ola Mortality 7 38. Talisman. f Crusaders. 
10. Old Mortalit: 39, 40. Woodstock. 
11. Heartof Mids Lothian. | 41. The Highland Widow— 
12. Heart of Mid-Lothian. Two Drovers—My Aunt 
13. Legend of Montrose. Margaret’s Mirror—Ta- 
14. Brideof Lammermoor. vestried Chamber — 


15. Bride of Lammermoor. Death of the Laird’s 
lack Dwarf. ock. 
42, 43. Fair Maid of Perth. 
5. Anne of Geierstein. 
. Count Robert of Paris, 
and Castle Dangerous. 
. Castle Dangerous — Sur- 
geon’s Daughter —and 
Glossary Sor the entire 


masini 
Tales of My Landlord. 


24, 25. Pirate. 
27. Fortunes of Nigel. 
‘- “Bo. Peveril of the Peak. 





Also, bound in half red leather, price 117. 5s. 


8. AUTHORS FAVOURITE. £610 0 
» a fcap. good legible type, each Novel divided into 
4. CABINET EDITION. £310 0 


In 25 vols. feap. each volume containing an entire Novel. 


5. ROYAL EDITION. £2 2 0 
In 5 large vols. with 100 page Illustrations. In half mor. 
price 31. 

6. The SHILLING EDITION. 


In 12 vols. 12mo. each vol. containing two Novels. 
calf, price 458. 


SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Author’s Edition. 
AUTHORS FAVOURITE. 


In 12 vols. feap. 8vo. with 24 Engravings 
the only Edition which 
Border,’ and is uniform with the 48 vol. edition of the Nov els. 


ConrTENTS. 
Minsteclay—Bisterionl Ballads. 


” ntic ” 
iat ” 


Sir fristrem. 
The Ay of the Last Minstrel. Ballads from the German. 


armi: 
The La Lady of the Lake; and piisceiiansces Poems. 
Rokeby ; and The Vision of Don Roderi 
. The Lord of the Isles; and Occasional hie 

The Bridal of Triermain; Harold the Dauntless, &e. 
Dramas. Index. 


£1 11 6 
In half 





£116 0 
by. Turner. This 4 
of 





Vols. 1. 
2, 


SLIP aaet 


ied 
ado 


CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Varying in style and price. From 31s. 6d. to 1s. 


N.B.—The only editions of Scott's Poems which contain the 
Author’s Introductions and Copyright Notes are published by A. & 
C. Black. Purchasers should ask for the AUTHOR'S editivna. 





THE LIFE OF SCOTT. 
By J. G. LOCKHART. 


In 10 vols. feap. 8vo. with Portraits, Fac- similes, &c., price 308. 
The — (People’s Edition) printed in royal 8yo. double columns, 
price 1 


SCOTT'S ENTIRE WORKS. 
AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDITION, 98 vols. 








Waverley Novels . 48 Vols., price £6 10 0 
Poetical Works .. 12 ” 1160 
Prose Works oo B ” 440 
Life of Scott « 10 ” 110 0 
Complete . 98 » #14 00 


The Roxburgh Edition of the Novels is likewise uniform with 





the above series, which is the und entire set of Scott’s works pul - 
lished in England or America. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


———_— 


MY RECOLLECTIONS of LORD 
F once with those of the Eye-Witnesses of his Life. 2 vols. 
emy 8vo. 


“ The long-promised work of the Countess Guiccioli."’ 
Atheneum. 





The Last Days of the Emperor 
Maximilian. 


y ) . TL . Q e, 

MY DIARY in MEXICO in 1867; 
including the Siege of Queretaro, the Trial, Attempted Escape, 
and Execution of the Emperor. To which is added, Leaves 
from the Diary of My Wife, the Princess Salm Salm. By 
PRINCE F. de SALM SALM, Aide-de-Camp to the <r ge 
and Fellow Prisoner with him at Queretaro. 2 vols. with Por- 
traits of the Emperor, Miramon, Mejia, the Prince and Prin- 
cess Salm Salm, Map of Queretaro, and Sketch of the Prison 
and Place of Execution of the Emperor. 





A POPULAR ACCOUNT 


CANOES and EARTHQUAKES. 
MARGOLLE. 
Heavens.’ 


of VOL- 


By MM. ZURCHAR and 
From the French, by the Translator of ‘The 
Crown 8yo. with 62 Illustrations. 


The SECOND VOLUME of the HIS- 


TORY og pe By Dr. ERNEST CURTIUS. Translated 
by A. W. WARD, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Demy 8yo. 158. 


A LIBRARY EDITION of the HIS- 


TORY of ROME te te FALL of the REPUBLIC. By Dr. 
THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated by Professor DICK- 
SON. In 4 vols. = 8yo. 728. 





The MOTHER of ST. AUGUSTINE. 


By the Right Hon. LADY HERBERT. 


In feap. 8vo. 
antique, 38. 6d 





The “NONPAREIL ” INGOLDSBY; 
being an entirely New and Cheaper Edition of ‘ The Ingoldsby 
Legends.’ Price Half-a-Crown. 


The following Editions are now ready, and may be obtained 
of all Booksellers. 


1, 

Lhe ILLUSTRATED EDITION, containing 
all the Illustrations of Leech, Cruikshe ank, and Tenniel, 
with new sens by Du "Maurier. Crown 4to. cloth, 
218.; morocco extra, 4 


2. 
The LIBRARY EDITION, in 2 vols. 8vo., 


containing the Life of Ingoldsby “oa all his Writings, Prose 
and Poetical, with the Original Engrayings by Cruikshank 
and Leech. 21s. 


3. 
The CARMINE EDITION. An Edition in | 


small 8vo., with Coloured Border, and Illustrations by George | 
Cruikshank. Gilt edges, 103. 6d. 


The POPULAR EDITION. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 





A New Edition of 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIF-| 


TEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from Mara- 
thon to Waterloo. In crown 8vo. price 63. 





An entirely New Edition of 


The BENTLEY BALLADS. Collected 
and Edited, with Biographical Notes, by JOHN SHEEHAN, 
Author of ‘ The Lrish W hisky- Drinker Papers.’ In crown 8yo. 





A New Edition of 


DR. DORAN’S TABLE TRAITS. 


In crown Syo. 62. 


RicuarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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13, Great Mariborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


JUST READY. 


—@e——_ 


A BOOK of STUDIES. By W. Hep- 


WORTH DIXON, Author of ‘NEW AMERICA,’ &c. 8vo. 





The LIFE of LUCREZIA BORGIA ; 


including many Rare and Unpublished Documents. By w. 
GILBERT, Author of ‘SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM,’ dc. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 


The SUNNY SOUTH: an Autumn 


in SPAIN and MAJORCA. By Capt. J. W. CLAYTON, 
F.R.G.S., late 13th Hussars. Syo. with Illustrations. 


CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Mat- 


THEW BROWNE. 8vo. with numerous Illustre tions. 


PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By 
L. LLOYD, Author of ‘FIELD SPORTS of the NORTH,’ 
&e. Svo. with Illustrations. 





ELEPHANT HAUNTS; being a 


SPORTSMAN’S NARRATIVE of ty SEARCH a Dr. 
LIVINGSTONE, with meee of ae ee ant, oe ilo and Hip- 
popotamus Hunting. AULE KNER, late 17th 
Lancers. 8vo. with uieieetionn, 158. Now ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY. 
The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the 


— of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’ &c, 
3 vols. 


IN VAIN. By Heraclitus Grey, 


Author of ‘MARGARET ARMSTRONG,’ &. 3 vols. 


PEARL. By the Author of ‘ Caste,’ 
&e. 2 vols. 


“This novel is a very readable and interesting one. The cha- 
racters are well portray’ ed, and there is an indescribable charm 


about the heroine.”—Observer. 
{ ? Y ‘" 
MRS. ST. CLAIR’S SON. By Lady 
BLAKE. 3 vols. 
“This book sustains Lady Blake’s reputation. It is a well- 
written story, with a natural plot and a good moral. The interest 
is praca s.”—John Bull. 


Lady Blake is a very — — painter, and draws original 
sketches of character.”—Pos 


THREE WIVES. By the Author of 


*‘ MARGARET and HER BRIDESMAIDS,’ &. 3 vols. 
“The popular authoress of ‘Margaret and her Bridesmaids’ 
has here given us three ver, charming volumes. The w ork is full 
of interest, and will be read throughont with pleasure.”—Sun. 
‘*** Three Wives’ is a novel to be read, The volumes have much 
| interest and real pathos.” —Globe. 


VON T — 
ROBERT FALCONER. By George 
MAC DONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Alec Forbes,’ &. 3 vols. 
“ This story abounds in exquisite specimens of the word-painting 
in which Mr. Mac Donald excels—charming transcripts of nature, 
full of light. airand colour. It is rich also in admirable poetry 
of a very high order.”—Saturday Review. 


MILDRED. By Georgiana M. Craik, 
Author of ‘LESLIE TYRREL,’ &c. 3 vols. 

* Among the thousands of novels, there every now and then 
appears one destined to leave its mark upon the reader—a book 

where the subtle to thi sis of character or passion makes the story 
itself a study. is class Miss Craik’s work undoubted] 
belongs. She has given us a book which no one who begins it will 
lay down unfinished, and sketched in it a woman such as it has not 
been given to many ‘modern novelists to delineate.” *—Spectator. 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


BROTHERS-IN-LAW. 
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LITERATURE 
Modern Cavalry ; its Organization, Armament, 
and Employment in War. With an Appendix. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. T. Denison, jun. With Ilus- 
trations. (Bosworth.) 


Or the many problems to be solved by the 
student of the modern art of war, none are more 
open to debate than those relating to cavalry. 
While artillery and infantry have progressed 
with rapid strides, the cavalry of European 
armies remains as it was at the beginning of the 
century. Depending for its success in battle, 
not on the perfection of its fire-arms, but on the 
impetus of its charge, it has fallen back in the 
struggle for superiority. The horse can gallop 
no faster and theswordsman can strike no harder 
now than when Ney’s splendid squadrons were 
shattered to pieces against the British squares 
on the plains of Waterloo; but the flashes of 
flame that then heralded the fatal storm of 
bullets now burst forth with fivefold rapidity 
from the faces of the infantry squares. Young 
troops may still be dismayed by the thunder 
of the advancing horsemen; but if once the 
foot-soldier has learnt what his breech-loading 
rifle can do, the powerful moral effect of cavalry 
charges must surely be destroyed. The wither- 
ing fire which a line of infantry can now pour 
forth would seem to make charges against troops 
in formation almost an impossibility; at all 
events, a rash enterprise in which success is 
nearly hopeless. 


true position as garrison gunners to become 
field artillery, and in the universal desire to be 
mounted, which runs throughout the army. Yet 
the late American war has taught no lesson more 
distinctly than that the dragoon, or mounted 
rifleman, is of the greatest value. The doctrine 
taught by Marshal Marmont, who says that 
nothing is more useful than the establishment 
of dragoons (who should not be perverted from 
their original character),—and by Napoleon, 
who wrote that cavalry should be furnished 
with fire-arms and know how to manceuvre on 
foot,—receives its latest confirmation from the 
practice of the American war of secession. 

Col. Denison thinks that cavalry should be 
divided into two distinct species—heavy caval- 
ry, or cavalry of the line, and light dragoons, 
or mounted rifles. Of the former there was little 
or none in the Confederate army; and had 
there been it would have found but little em- 
ployment. General Fitzhugh Lee, in a letter 
to Col. Denison, says—“I eschew heavy cavalry, 
the cuirassier sans peur; they can only be 
employed during actual conflict; and in this 
country, from its topographical features, oppor- 
tunities seldom occur for charging with large 
masses of cavalry, like Murat and Bessiéres at 
Eylau, or Seidlitz at Zorndorf, for instance; so 
seldom, indeed, that the expense does not jus- 
tify keeping up such organizations whilst await- 
ing such opportunities. I participated in every 
battle fought between the two principal armies 
in Virginia during the late war between the 
| North and South, and cannot recall a single 








lery, in our volunteer artillery quitting their 





manently, as some such weapon is required 
in case ammunition should be exhausted; but 
if any ben is to be dispensed with, I should 
say the sabre in preference to the rifle or re- 
volvers. These latter two, rifle or revolvers, are 
indispensable. In every instance under my ob- 
servation, the revolver replaced the sabre with 
the morale with the trooper, and against the 
enemy.” Nor is English experience without 
instances to the same effect. When Capt. Jenyns, 
of the 13th Hussars, was making his way back 
to the English lines after the charge of the 
Light Brigade at Balaklava, on a horse which 
was mortally wounded, an officer and two 
soldiers of Russian cavalry opposed his pro- 
gress. With his revolver he held them for some 
time at bay; but at length the officer dashed 
in upon him with his sabre, only to be shot 
down before getting within reach, when the 
other two allowed him to proceed without 
further molestation. 

The author of ‘Modern Cavalry’ holds the 
Spencer carbine, one of those magazine arms 
containing seven or eight cartridges, which can 
be fired in the most rapid succession without 
re-loading, to be the weapon for this branch of 
the service: to which should be added’ two re- 
volvers, and a sabre so arranged as to be left 
with the horse when the cavalry man is dis- 
mounted. In this he is supported by Generals 
Stephen and Fitzhugh Lee, the former of whom 
considers that “with this equipment the cavalry 
|man is always ready for the charge with con- 
| fidence, and can always be used ‘dismounted, 
| either against cavalry or infantry.” Men thus 





But even if cavalry has lost its place in the | instance where cavalry en masse was employed ; armed, if only properly selected for intelligence, 
line of battle—if it dare no longer rush head-| on the battle-field, save in a few instances | strength and power of riding, and not taken 


long against the serried ranks of the enemy’s 
infantry—it has uses of its own from which 
neither infantry nor artillery can divorce it; 
and it is as essential to a General now as it was 
in the days of Napoleon. It may possibly be, 
though we dare offer no such prediction, that 
heavy cavalry, designed to break the enemy’s 
ranks by its force, may disappear by degrees 
from the muster-rolls of armies; but it is more 
than probable that in its place will spring up a 
light active force, powerful enough to roll up 
the enemy’s flank by its well-directed charge, 
and yet fitted to perform those duties of out- 
look and intelligence to which a mounted man 
is alone equal. Speculation, however, is at 
fault; predictions in military art are unsafe ; 
it is wiser to see what has been done by cavalry 
in recent campaigns, and from the past to draw 
lessons for the future. This is what Col. Denison 
has done, and done pleasantly and well, in the 
interesting volume before us. His arguments 
are based mainly on the teachings of the late 
wars in America and Germany, and are fortified 
by most interesting letters from some of the 
most able of the cavalry generals of the recent 
American war. 

Dr. Johnson has defined a dragoon as a kind 
of soldier that fights indifferently on foot or 


on horseback; and so little has this mounted | 


infantry found favour in the eyes of European 
nations, that the dragoon, as in our service, has 
entirely lost his otiginal character, and become a 


heavy cavalry soldier, and nothing else. Neither | 
his equipment nor his training is suited for 


the work for which, in the first instance, he was 
designed. The truth is, that the parade and 


dash of cavalry are so much more exciting and | 
pleasant than the duller work of infantry, that 


pressure is put on by the officers commanding 
troops of this nature, and by degrees they are 
assimilated in all but name to pure cavalry. 
We see this tendency in every branch of the 
service—in our field batteries of artillery striv- 
ing for the rapidity and system of horse artil- 


/against cavalry itself” And Major-General 
Rosser dismisses the subject more tersely in 
these words—“ Neither the Yankees nor Con- 
| federates employed cavalry in the late war; it 
was all mounted rifles. Cavalry was not used 
on the battle-fields as Ney and Murat used it 
under the great Napoleon ; and the reason was, 
that it was not cavalry.” 
It is useless, then, to seek in that four years’ 
struggle, so fruitful of interest in strategical 


and tactical science, for any examples of the | 


use of cavalry as an offensive arm on the battle- 
field; but we may learn much of the employ- 
ment of genuine dragoons both as cavalry and 
as infantry. 

One of the first points to attract notice in 
the use of dragoons as cavalry is the superiority 
conceded to the revolving pistol over the sabre 
—an idea which, as Col. Denison says, will be 
scouted by most cavalry officers as absurd, and 
contrary to the whole traditions and genius of 
the service. Yet we have here collected a num- 
_ber of instances in which the success of the 

pistol and the comparative failure of the sword 


flict between a squadron of Blazer’s Federal 
cavalry and a squadron of Mosby’s partisans, 
speaks of the remarkable demonstration of the 
superiority of the revolving pistol. Ofa hundred 
. Federals, twenty-four were killed and twelve 


wounded by the revolvers of the Confederates. | 


On this point also General Stephen D. Lee 
writes—“ The sword is a good weapon, though 
but little used during the recent war. It has 
lost much of its effectiveness by the improved 
_ revolver, with which the cavalry man will make 
the dashing charge with more confidence. My 
experience was, that the cavalry man was timid 
with his sabre in fighting against the revolvers, 
and for the least excuse il domp the sabre for 
the revolver, and in many instances is com- 

elled to do so in actual conflict by irregu- 

rities of ground, obstacles, &c. I do not see 
well how the sword can be dispensed with per- 


are conspicuous. Major Scott, describing a con- | 


| irrespective of special qualifications, as at pre- 
; Sent, in our service, are capable of performing 
, the most brilliant service either as cavalry or 
infantry. The battle of Hartsville, between 
| Morgan’s mounted rifles and a Federal force 
under General Johnson, in August, 1862, gives 
| So good an illustration of the system of tactics 
| pursued with these troops, and their special 
| value, that we give General Duke’s account at 
length, as quoted by Col. Denison :— 
“The column had gotten some distance upon 
| the Scottsville pike before the command to halt 
and face towards the enemy had been transmitted 
to its head. And when these companies mentioned 
had been formed, there was a gap of nearly two 
hundred yards opened between them and the others 
that were farther to the front. Towards this gap 
the enemy immediately darted. Believing that we 
were seeking to escape upon the Scottsville road, 
he had thrown the bulk of his force in that direction 
at any rate, and it was formed and advanced 
rapidly and gallantly. Throwing down the eastern 
fence of the meadow, some three hundred poured 
into it, formed a long line, and dashed across it 
with sabres drawn towards the line of horses which 
they saw in the road beyond. Companies B, C, E 
and F were by this time dismounted, and had 
dropped on their knees behind a low fence beside 
| the road-side as the enemy came rushing on. They 
| held their fire until the enemy were within thirty 





yards, when they opened. Then was seen the effect 
of a volley from that long thin line which looked 
so easy to break, and yet whose fire was so deadly. 
| Every man had elbow-room, and took dead aim at 
an individual foe; and as the blaze left the guns, 
two-thirds of the riders and horses seemed to go 
down. The cavalry was at once broken, and re- 
coiled. Our men sprang over the fence, and ran 
close up to them, as they endeavoured to retreat 
rapidly through the gaps in the fence by which 
they had entered, and poured in such another 
volley that the rout was completed. However, they 
re-formed, and came back, but only to be repulsed 
again. They were then pursued by the mounted 
men, who followed them for some three miles, when 
Johnson rallied in a strong position on a hill, dis- 
mounted his men, and formed them up to check 
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the pursuit. The pursuers followed up swiftly, and, 
seeing the disposition made by the enemy, rapidly 
formed up, dismounted under cover of a hill, and 
charged and carried the position on foot. General 
Johnson, his adjutant-general, and several other 
officers, and some two hundred men, were taken 
prisoners. General Duke says General Johnson 
was evidently a fine officer, but seemed not to com- 
prehend the ‘ new style of cavalry at all.’ ” 


Many similar instances are recorded in the 
volume before us, amongst which the battles 
of Monocacy and Five Forks are conspicuous. 
Sir Henry Havelock has already commented 
on the latter in his work on ‘The Three Main 
Military Questions of the Day,’ and is as strong 
an advocate for the employment of dragoons in 
their true character as Col. Denison. It seems, 
moreover, that this question is one more pecu- 
liarly interesting to ourselves than to almost 
any other European nation. The features of our 
own country are such as to afford the same 
opportunities for the action of such troops as 
these, and the same obstacles to the action of 
cavalry of the line, as the United States. On 
the great plains on which continental nations 
fight their battles, masses of cavalry have at least 
the opportunity of coming into action; but in 
our hedge-grown country, thickly built and well 
wooded, the dragoon alone could be at home— 
the squadrons of heavy cavalry would be wasted. 
In our yeomanry and mounted volunteers are 
contained the elements of just such another 
force as Morgan’s mounted rifles or Mosby’s 
partisans ; and although it would be premature 
to advocate the abolition of our heavy cavalry, 
it would be well to convert some of our light 
cavalry into such troops as these mounted rifle- 
men,—in which case they would be none the 
less fitted for their special duties of outposts, 
patrols and reconnoissance. 

As regards the employment of cavalry as an 
offensive arm in battle, the experience of the 
latest European wars shows plainly enough 
that its opportunities will be, for the future, 
rare; and in proportion as they are rare, so 
must they be the more readily seized. Not only 
will the cavalry commander be called on more 
than ever to exert those rare qualities which 
should be combined in his person, but the arm 
must be made more rapid and handy in its 
movements. The pivot system of drill must be 
abolished throughout, and relative safety from 
more rapid fire must be sought in increased 
celerity of advance. The commander must be 
prompt to seize the occasion. A few dashing 
charges, without any important result, were 
all that the Austrian cavalry found to do in 
the campaign of 1859. The battle of Konig- 
gratz is remarkable for the almost complete 
absence of cavalry attacks until the fight had 
been converted into a rout. At Laugensalza 
the Hanoverian cavalry broke two Prussian 
squares, but it was when the Prussian army 
was in full retreat. And as regards the acts of 
the Prussian and Austrian cavalry throughout 
the Bohemian campaign, we have as yet no 
accounts on which we can place thorough re- 
liance. The English text-book of the campaign 
is so Prussian in all its sympathies, that we 
hesitate to accept the accounts of unceasing 
Prussian superiority with which it abounds 
until we have heard the Austrian version of 
these events. One point, however, it establishes 
beyond a doubt—that for cavalry of the line 
weight is essential. The light cavalry of the 
Austrian army is really light; and it suffered 
when it met the heavier Prussians in the shock 
of combat. What those Austrian squadrons did 
in covering the retreat of the broken infantry 
shows that cavalry has lost none of its value as 
a means of checking pursuit. Nor can it be 
doubted that in following a beaten enemy it 








is still as effective as it was when Gneisenau 
mounted his drummers and frightened the dis- 
comfited French army across the Belgian fron- 
tier by the rattle of the drum. While a horse 
can go faster and further than a man, so long 
will cavalry hold its old place for these pur- 
poses; as it will for outpost duty and recon- 
noissance. It has well been called “the eyes, 
ears, feeler and feeder of an army”; and it is 
never likely to lose its importance here. If it 
is not employed as it should be for these pur- 
poses, a General blunders on into fatal errors. 


Col. Denison has some interesting chapters 
on cavalry tactics, outposts and patrols, ad- 
vanced and rear guards, reconnoitring, intel- 
ligence, marches, camps, supplies, passage of 
defiles and rivers, surprises and ambuscades, 
convoys and flags of truce. He writes clearly, 
and arranges his examples well ; and we heartily 
recommend his book, not only to the cavalry 


officer, but to every student of the modern art | 


of war. 





Bradshaw’s Pedestrian Route-Book for Switzer- 
land, Chamount, and the Italian Lakes; with 





a few weeks ago; and we at once call to ming 
the corresponding pages of Ball or Murray, 
Occasionally sentences are interpolated, which 
may have come from Berlepsch; but. these 
rather confuse than enlighten; and one or two 
observations in such selected routes render jt 
manifest that the writer is not acquainted with 
the localities and has never been in them, 
Hence it is hard to see of what special use 
this Guide-book can be. If viewed as an addi- 
tion to Ball or Murray, it would be, in fact, 
taking the same thing twice over, though in 
two different forms. If taken instead of Ball 
or Murray or Baedeker, we fear the traveller 
would find himself at frequent fault. The 
editor himself seems to propose the latter plan, 
as he hopes his book will “enable the traveller 
to dispense with many annoying appendages.” 
With every disposition to receive the editor’s 
work favourably, we must say that we think 
the supposed traveller’s most “annoying ap- 
pendage” would be this book, if designed to 
dispense with others. 

Any reader of Alpine experience will be 


| disposed to throw this book aside; but we 


an Hotel and Pension Guide, and Descrip- | 


tions of all the Best Centres for Excursions, | 


&c. Edited by J. R. Morell. (Adams.) 


Ir is important to examine what is designed | 
for extensive use under so very promising a | 


title, although every good Swiss Guide-book 
should perform as much as this one professes, 
without, indeed, the same arrangement. Its 


chief distinctive feature in respect of arrange- | 


ment is thus stated: ‘ The approaches to 
Switzerland and main arteries through that 


on a key-map, by which he finds out at once | 
the Canton through which the arteries pass. | 


He then looks to the Cantons, and finds in 
each of them all the principal centres in them, 


centre to the other parts of Switzerland. These 
routes, with their mileage, are a special feature 
of the work.” 

So far the plan is fairly good and useful. 
As to its execution, we can speak from a re- 
ference to two or three routes in particular, 
and from a general glance at the whole work. 

It appears to us that the editor has collected 
and placed at his side some of the best-known 
Guide-books, with a few other works, and com- 


would rather intimate its defects in order that 
the editor may carefully revise it. He must 
allow us to say that he attempts too much 4nd 
knows too little. For instance, he proposes to 
give the “height of mountain passes above the 
sea,” and then omits several of the grandest and 
highest passes ; for in this list we see neither 


| the Col du Géant nor the Col d’Ollen, nor at 


least six or eight others we could at once name. 
Numerous local errors which we have noticed 


| Show how the editor has worked; but we 
| cannot find proofs of anything more than 
country, consisting partly of railways, are | 
classed under the letters A, B, C, D, E and F. | 
To assist the traveller, these arteries are marked | 


industrious compilation and wholesale appro- 
priation. Two original sentences, indeed, we 
have found, and we will give one asa specimen 
of style and value. “ Macugnaga,” says the 
editor, “is probably placed in the most enchant- 


|ing position on our earth. Hence, those who 
| can should try to stay a few days there. But 
with the excursions, in alphabetical order. At|I beg them not to disgust the honest, pious, 
the end of these Cantons the traveller will find | German natives by reckless extravagance or 
all the Pedestrian Routes, from their interior | 


| 





piled from them what he required under each | 


heading of his own arrangement. He has, in 
fact, presented them to the public again in 
dissections and local patchwork. Frequently 
we meet with the familiar sentences of Mr. 


Ball’s ‘Alpine Guide,’ and frequently with other | 


sentences equally familiar, but whose source we 
do not for the moment remember. If the editor 
had even so much as named his sources and 
acknowledged his indebtedness, he might have 
been to some extent blameless in this proce- 
dure, for there are but few men who could 
execute such a work from original knowledge 
and personal experience; but we have not met 
with one reference to Mr. Ball’s Guide, nor with 
any mention of some other works which have 
been freely used. The exclusion of references 
has plainly been designed. The result of this 
system of piecemeal appropriation is a cheap 
and occasionally useful volume, in the form 
and type of ‘Bradshaw’s Continental Guide,’ 
which, however, has no value in respect of origi- 
nality or authenticity or personal experience. 
To test the volume, we have read some 
routes, which we ourselves have walked over 





ridiculous hauteur.” To those who, like our- 
selves, have stayed a few days at Macugnaga, 
such advice will appear laughable enough. 

One original feature is, that Mr. Morell 
indicates some of his routes by the letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet. Thus, we read, “ Route 
(Aleph), Route (Beth), Route (Gimel), Route 
(Daleth),” &c. This, of course, is for plainness 
and simplicity ; yet sometimes the effect is 
odd, as, for instance, in this case :—‘‘ Route 
(Shin), lower passes,” &c. 

Some of the mistakes as to the course in 
remote mountain passes are amusing. For 
example, in directing the traveller over the high 
pass of the Col d’Ollen, from Germany to 
Alagna, when the editor has brought his reader to 
the top of the Col d’Ollen, —a height ofabout 9,000 
feet above the sea, he appears to close his second 
day at the top of the said Col, which we our- 
selves reached one day in last August, and 
which is one of the most inhospitable, bleak 
and barren summits to be found in the Alps. 
Then and there our editor leaves the unhappy 
climber, and proceeds to say, “ Third day—up 
to Alagna.” Mercy on us! The whole route, 
from the top of the Col d’Ollen to Alagna, is a 
steep and rocky descent; Alagna lying down in 
a valley, some three or four hours from the top 
of the Col. Where in the world Mr. Morell 
found and whence he copied these directions, 
we cannot conceive,—certainly not from Ball or 
Murray. One thing is quite certain; viz., that 
the unlucky man who might close his second 
day on the top of the Col d’Ollen would not on 
his third day be able to commence his up to 
Alagna. 
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~ Perhaps the most inexcusable blunder we 
meet with as to mountains is relating to the | 
famous Cramont, which rises so conspicuously | 
and loftily above Cormayeur. When at the latter | 
place, Mr. Morell says—“ It is an excellent | 
centre for many beautiful excursions, especially | 
to the Grammont, with Mont Blanc opposite. | 
Road easy; one-and-a-half hours”! This sur- 
sses all guide-book blunders, and is inexcus- | 
able, because Ball or Murray or Joanne 
might have been referred to at once. The first | 
lainly gives the height of the Cramont as | 
9,059 feet, and details the needed time of 
ascent, which demands full four hours from | 
the base of the mountain at Pré St.-Didier. Of | 
course there is no road at all up this lofty | 
mountain, and a mere glance at Ball’s descrip- | 
tion would have prevented this mistake. | 
The editor of this volume is apparently the 


it, since the author is constantly indulging in 
pious reflections for the good of his corre- 
spondents, to one of whom he makes a com- 
forting boast about “the grace of Christ that 
has ever attended me.” It may be so, but it 
strikes us that the following condition is a 
queer one to fall into, on the part ofa religious 
gentleman so richly endowed :— 


‘caput’ when last with you. Did I ever tell you 


up the ‘exulting and abounding’ Rhine, when, on 
nearing Mayence after liquidating my debt of 
admiration to the scenery with the aid of sundry 
half bottles of Rudesheimer, I seated myself on a 
settle (on deck) and with my back resting against 
the engine-room ‘ combing’ entered into conversa- 
| = with the conductor. In the course of this, and 
: | little from the effects of the wine, I 
entleman of the same name who compiled the | wetete: g Be: aaa : 
Scientific Guide to Switzerland,’ noticed in | ee ee arenas eens mae span 
these columns last year. He may be flattered, | air, lost my balance and fell down among the 
perhaps, by our confession that last month we | 


} I 1 th machinery. This is what they told me, for 1 have 
recalled to mind his description of the Col St.- | not the faintest recollection of the occurrence myself, 
Théodule as “the highest and most arduous 


nor of anything that happened afterwards, for 
bridle-path in Europe,” while we were toiling exactly 12 hours, (the accident befell about 5 P.M.) 
over the very same. “ Bridle-path,” forsooth! | when I found myself in bed at an hotel in May- 
what a misnomer for a thorough glacier pass, 


ence.” 
where the rope is needful, and crevasses are 


When under the infiuence of grace, without 
crossed, and of which the height is 10,280 Paris | the Rudesheimer, Mr. Postlethwaite sees things 
feet! 


very clearly and describes them intelligibly. 
The editor professes to add some information | The following is good, though the concluding 
of great value on various subjects, which, when 


lines are suggestive; but we must add, that 
tested, will often be found inaccurate. Take, | the author hates all Greek wines for their “ apo- 
for instance, the ‘Swiss Hotel Guide, in the 


thecary flavour,’—“ all, except the two best, 
Appendix. This is a mere hash of the observa- | Cephisia (red) and Santorin (white).” But we 
tions made in the familiar guide-books, and is 


leave conclusions to our readers, and go with 
often wrong. Take one instance: Macugnaga— | them, under Mr. Postlethwaite’s guidance, to 
“ Hotel du Monte Moro, kept by Gaspard del 


t the Temple of Bacchus :— 
Monte, good ”—[not kept by him now|—“Zum | “The Theatre of Bacchus (where the figure of 
Monte Rosa is considered rather disorderly ”— 


this god is sufficient of itself to render old Athenian 
[is really as orderly as clockwork], We have 


art immortal). There the old fellow has been in 

placed in brackets the truth derived from our | the wall for 2,000 years past, drunkenly grimacing 

own experience at Macugnaga in August. Other to benches once thronged by the spiritual populace 

remarks are obsolete. of Athens (who came here day after day to be 

We.close the book with renewed advice to tickled with the scandalous gibes of Aristophanes), 

2 en a oe sy but now so ruined and broken, that they scarcely 

te eitor to seve italy for so much | yan eco to your nae of Adib Ti 

Dink tiie, Taal ak Ghia saree hn ae exquisitely proportioned head and refined, though 

plished vesty k id g i ‘ distorted features, showing to absolute perfection 

establishe Guide-books, and se om or never | (in Mendeli marble) the half-way stage of drunken- 
naming them, we have nothing to say. That 

point must rest with editor and publisher. A 


ness, in an imaginative and superior nature. This 
statue again of itself approves to me the excellence 
good index of places is indispensable, and 
should be supplied in future editions. 


of Athenian art at this epoch above all that ever 
went before or ever followed it. They inspire one 
with positive love for such a people, endowed one 
and all not only with the sense, but strong and 
fiery seizure of the true and beautiful, prompting 
them forthwith to embody the same in poetry, 
painting and statuary, never to be surpassed—never 
to be equalled. How is your health? Would you 
like to come down here where peuple seem always 
gay? It is a long stage, and has been a very trying 
one to myself, who have sometimes had to say my 
prayers ere being able to climb up into my berth 
*boardship.” 


Out of Greece, the best touches refer to 
Syracuse. Here is a description of “ Dionysius’s 





Leiters from Greece. By Edward Postlethwaite. 

(Hotten.) 

Wuen Mr. Postlethwaite begins his story by 
telling us that New-Year’s Day of 1867 was 
passed by him “in tossing, sailor-wise, off the 
coast of Rome,” we are not surprised at the 
effect this curious freak seems to have had on 
his French. In his next letter, for instance, he 
speaks of our “bon gens” of Athens; and of 
being advised at Corfu to be on his guard 
against brigands, “ when bent & la campaigne.” 
The phrase comes out like Miss E. Farren’s 
“Shiver a mercy bang!” when she does the 
fine lady in ‘ High Life below Stairs.’ 

Mr. Postlethwaite is an ultra Phil-Hellenist, 
and went to Greece for the love of the country 
generally (fancying all modern Greeks are de- 
scendants of the old heroes), and for the benefit 
of Crete in particular. This latter place is such 
a pet of his that he calls it “Chalk Farm,” 
—Creta! you see the exquisite joke. In sober 
seriousness, he has expressions entirely of his 
own vamping. He asks our sympathy for the 
“hundreds of earthquaked families” he found 
taking refuge in Greece. With all this, there is 
a pleasant bit of paganism turning up now 


resembled :— 

‘‘With my cicerone, a Frenchman who had 
served in the Neapolitan army, I went all through 
the dismal quarries I have mentioned, once paved 
with the corpses of dying and dead Athenians, and 
while doing so, remarked in one part of the rocky 
precipice that walled the area round, a large black 
opening exactly in the form of an ass’s ear. It 
must have been 50 feet high, and led into a cavern 
60 or 80 yards long, by 5 or 6 wide, cut by pure 
chiselling in the solid rock, the sides slanting 
towards each other as they rose till at the top they 
terminated in a mere ‘rib’ or ‘riband,’ whose 
winding (seen at a glance) indicated the winding 
of the den. This was in an imitation of the ‘meatus 
auditorius’ of a donkey, as the entrance was of the 
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“You may have observed an ugly mark upon my | 


how I came by it? I was passing in a steamer | 


and the top of the hatchway being open to admit | 


Ear,” which that of James the First in nowise 
? | 


and then,—but only for “fun,” as we take | ear itself, formed to catch soand and carry it to 


the brain. The cavern was, in short, the famous 
‘Oreille de Dyonise’ who had his palace on the 
top of the cliff in close proximity, and from it a 
passage to the top of the cavern. In this, it was 
his ‘ way’ to bestow his ‘suspect’ or disaffected 
subjects, and when it pleased his fancy he would 
repair through the passage to that part of the 
cavern top (I presume) where the donkey’s brain 
would be, and there enacting this, with his ear to 
the ground (and probably a broad grin upon his 
face) he would listen for and to the conversation or 
soliloquies, ejaculations, or even sighs, of his ill- 
starred prisoners. But how could he hear these 
latter at 60 or 80 feet off? The donkey will tell 
you this as soon as asked. My guide went to a 
certain part of the cave, and in quite a low, civil 
tone, addressed some words of reproach to the 
eaves-dropping tyrant overhead. I was astonished 
at hearing his ‘speech’ strike against the roof 
almost like a ball from a racket, louder, indeed, it 
seemed, than when it passed his lips.” 

Mr. Postlethwaite brings home with him a 
seal, found in Sicily, bearing “an Eagle with 
the Morning Star over its wing, 2,000 years old 
at least.” Perhaps so; but let him beware of 
insisting on that point to the celebrated critical 
omnibus coachman. To this steed-impeller a 
traveller lately boasted of possessing a coin of 
that antiquity. “Can’t be, Sir! can’t be,” said 
the confident and contemptuous Jehu. “Two 
thousand year old! all nonsense. Why, we 
ain’t got no further than eighteen hundred and 
siaty-cight. You can’t take me in on that 
point.” 





Life of Field-Marshal Alevander Suvérov, with 

Personal Anecdotes. (St. Petersburg.) 
Tue majority of the biographies of remarkable 
men have one great defect—that of telling us 
little save what we know already. History, the , 
biographer of nations, records the actions of 
such men; but it is to more private sources 
that we look (too often in vain) for their words, 
their habits, and their feelings. What they did, 
we know; how they did it, how they felt while 
doing it, we can only guess. That Columbus 
discovered America, that the breath of Luther 
scattered the cloud-castles of Rome, that Wil- 
liam the Silent stemmed the tide of despotism, 
that “ Father Fritz” held his own against con- 
federate Europe, all this we have been told 
again and again; but no one can now tell us 
what the great discoverer endured the night 
before sighting the coast of Guanahani,—what 
the Saxon monk felt when his simple, childlike 
faith first came in contact with the pretensions 
of Rome,—with what thoughts the Prince 
of Orange watched the siege of Leyden, 
—with what aspect Frederick the Great 
heard of the resignation of Pitt. The outer 
life of such men is before all mankind, 
their inner life is a sealed book. Seen only in 
the glare of the world’s stage, arrayed in costly 
and striking garb, it is little wonder if we fail 
to recognize them as men like ourselves; and 
for this reason a plain, minute, matter-of-fact 
record is doubly precious. 

The leading events of Suvérov’s career,—his 
early adoption of the profession of arms, and 


his persevering struggle upward through all its 





grades,—his bloody triumphs over the Turks, 
and coup-de-main storming of Ismail,—his cap- 
ture of Warsaw, and Swiss campaign against 
Massena,—his return to Russia, his unmerited 
disgrace by the Emperor Paul, and melancholy 
end,—are sufficiently well known; but the in- 
ferences drawn from them are of a very diverse 
character. By some he is pronounced to be a 
hero, modest in success and undaunted in de- 
feat; by others he is depicted as a fiend in 
human shape, revelling in crime and blood- 
shed. But the truth seems to be, that the crimes 
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of Suvédrov—and many great crimes did he 
commit—were uniformly those of his age and 
nation. That he was merciless as Tamerlane, 
and wasteful of life as Napoleon, even his 
panegyrists do not attempt to deny; but in a 
strife between two semi-barbarous races it is 
vain to look for the usages of civilized warfare ; 
while to charge a general of the eighteenth 
century with needless bloodshed is like taunt- 
ing an African with blackness. On the other 
hand, to be honest amid a crowd of scep- 
tred highwaymen, to be incorruptible in a land 
whose entire political system is one gigantic 
auction, to be faithful at a time when the very 
name of fidelity seemed banished from the 
earth, is surely something for any public man; 
and all this, and more, did the great Marshal 
show himself to be. Nor can we refuse him 
the higher praise of remaining unharmed by 
that sudden exaltation which is wont to 
develope all the base and bad impulses of man’s 
nature. The favourite general and trusted 
counsellor of an Empress, possessed of vast 
estates and wielding the baton of supreme 
command, was intrinsically the same as the 
friendless subaltern of former years; and even 
the reckless buffoonery with which he was but 
too apt to veil his natural shrewdness had no 
tinge of vaunting or assumption. Practical and 
plain-spoken as an ancient Spartan, he met 
alike the dangers of the field and the splen- 
dours of the court with a cool self-command 
which the keen eye of Catherine the Second 
discerned even through the Silenus-mask that 
covered it. The accuracy of her perception, and 
the false estimate formed of him by her cour- 
tiers, are well illustrated in this volume by the 
following anecdote :— 

The low estimate formed of Suvérov’s powers by 
Prince Potemkin greatly annoyed Catherine, who, 
wishing to give her favourite a convincing proof of 
the General’s abilities, summoned Suvdérov to her 
presence, having previously concealed the Prince 
behind a screen in the audience-chamber. Suvdérov 
came, and the Czarina proceeded to consult him 
on various important state questions; while Po 
temkin heard with amazement the lucid and 
forcible replies of the man whom he had hitherto 
regarded as merely a rough and ribald soldier. But 
when a complicated military problem which had 
baffled even the versatile Prince himself was solved 
in an instant by the veteran’s practised intellect, 
the listener could contain himself no longer, but 
rushing forward, and grasping the Marshal’s hands, 
he exclaimed, “Good Heavens, Alexander Vasi 
lievitch, how I have misjudged you! why do you 
not always speak in this strain?” But Suvdrov, 
resuming in an instant his habitual buffoonery, 
replied, with a loud laugh, “ This language, you 
see, is only for the ear of our mother the Empress!” 

In this as in other recorded utterances of 
Suvérov there is un faux air de thédtre, which 
has misled many into regarding him as a kind 
of military charlatan. We may instance his 
reply to those who were curious respecting 
his habits in the field: “ When I want to sleep 
very luxuriously, I unbuckle my right spur;” 
and his famous bulletin announcin 
the taking of Ismail— 

Praise to God, and praise to thee ! 

Ismail ’s ta’en, and there I be, 
But all this was admirably suited to the men 
with whom he had to deal; for he was not 
merely the typical Russian general, but also 
the typical Russian soldier, with all his un- 
hesitating obedience, his dogged endurance, 
his contempt of comfort, and, more than all, 
his carelessness of human life. The rough 
grenadiers, to whom hardship was a pastime, 
locked with a kind of affectionate admiration 
on one who, Count and courtier though he was, 
braved cold and hunger, fatigue and disease, 
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with them as an equal; and the Russian 
soldiery enjoyed the cordiality while they 
dreaded the sternness of the little, pug-nosed, 
grimy man who was to them the incarnation 
of earthly power and valour. 

Respecting the claims of “him of the Rym- 
nik” (the title of “ Rymnikski” was conferred 
upon Suvdérov in consequence of his victory 
over the Turks on the river Rymnik) to be 
regarded as a great general, little need be said 
here. The excusable partiality of our author 
to his distinguished countryman has naturally 
made his verdict somewhat too favourable ; but, 
in truth, Suvéroy’s critics, as a class, are “so 
over-violent or over-civil,” that if we accept 
their statements literally, we must perforce 
regard him either as a tactician of the first 
order or as a mere slaughterer, with the courage 
of a bulldog and the science of a butcher. In 
our own opinion he was neither the one nor the 
other, but simply a shrewd, bold, rough-hewn 
soldier, with sufficient talent to discern accu- 
rately what method of fighting was best adapted 
to the peculiar qualities of his men, and suf- 
ficient resolution to pursue it unswervingly. 
One very general misconception, however, it is 
worth while to set right. It has been said again 
and again that Suvérov’s victories were uni- 
formly gained over half-armed Poles and half- 
disciplined Turks; and that his vaunted bat- 
talions melted like snow before the trained 
soldiers of republican France. But, in reality, 
the terrible catastrophe of 1799 raises rather 
than detracts from the veteran Marshal’s mili- 
tary reputation. He was clogged from the very 
first by the colleagueship of the rash and in- 
capable Korsikoff; while both commanders 
were additionally hampered by the senseless 
orders of that embodiment of blundering rou- 
tine, the Aulic Council at Vienna. It was from 
this side that the disaster came. The defeat 


> Tr A . bs rf rs | 
of Korsakoff and capture of Zurich ruined the 


campaign; and Suvérov, ill and exhausted, 
with failing stores and expended ammunition, 


deprived of expected succour, assailed by a! 


powerful enemy, environed by crowning crags 
and pathless glaciers, forced his way to safety 


by a route which even despair would hardly | 


have made possible for a less resolute com- 
mander. Surely such a defeat was more glorious 
than ten victories in the eyes of all but those 
who hold that the 
in unvarying success. But such was not the 
opinion of the peevish monomaniac who then 
harassed rather than ruled the Russian empire. 
In the whole of the present volume there is 


- “ vee . | 
nothing more pathetic than the brief and simple 


account of the reception given to the aged and 
war-worn general on his return from the last 
of his fields :— 

Spent with bodily suffering and long anxiety 
(for his colleague had throughout been rather a 
hindrance than a help) he at last reached St. 
Petersburg; and was met at the gates by an Im- 
perial courier bearing an order under the Emperor’s 
own hand, which, without comment or explanation, 
curtly forbade him to present himself at the palace. 
The old man, putting a purse into the hand of the 
messenger who brought the savage order, turned 
in the direction of his own house without uttering 
a word; and only the compression of his lips be- 
trayed how deeply he had been wounded. He died 
shortly after his return; and there were not 
wanting those who asserted that his end had been 
hastened by the ingratitude of the master in whose 
service he had perilled life and renown. 

But however we may condemn such ingra- 
titude, we can hardly wonder at it. The ama- 
teur and the professional are ever at strife. It 
was only natural that the tried warrior of the 
Danube, grimed with the smoke of twenty 





even more undauntedly than themselves. While | battles, should despise the spoiled child who 
ruling his men like a despot, he still conversed | played at soldiers on the parade-ground of St. 


nly title to renown lies | 





Petersburg, and that the latter should hate him 
in return. Well would it have been if the mis- 
chief had ended here; but the military mania 
is essentially a devouring one. Paul, like his 
son Nicholas, cast down his Marshal's baton 
and it became a serpent, which swallowed u 

all the duties of sovereignty. Trade languished, 
credit wavered, the finances were embarrassed ; 
and all Suvérov’s countrymen were not so 
patient under injury as himself. When we call 
to mind the fearful tragedy which, not many 
months later, freed Russia from her tyrant, 
we may well doubt whether the ungrateful 
master had much cause to exult over his heart- 
broken servant. 

Not the least noteworthy feature in Suvé- 
rov’s strange character is the deep though 
latent tenderness of heart so often and so 
abnormally co-existing with the fiercest and 
sternest qualities of great human destroyers,— 
of Genseric and Ivan the Terrible,—of -Pedro 
the Castilian and Tippoo Sahib. This contrast, 
in its lower and less ennobling forms,—Frede- 
gonde caressing her falcon with the hand which 
had slain a husband and a son,—the Arabian 
Apostle of the Sword cutting off his sleeve in 
order to leave a favourite cat undisturbed,— 
Couthon fondling his spaniel beside a pile 
of newly-signed death-warrants, — Napoleon 
mourning over his dead gold-fish,—has pointed 
the sneer of the satirist and given weight to 
the solemn irony of the historian. But there 
was no place for such filagree sentimentalism 
in the hard, solid character of the Russian, with 
whom it was replaced by a depth of paternal 
affection worthy of a Washington or a Wilber- 
force. It is strangely touching to read how the 
stern soldier, already on his way to the scene 
of his bloodiest campaign, rode back for miles 
through the blinding storm for one last look 
at his sleeping children, kissed and blessed 
them with passionate earnestness, and then 
hurried away with redoubled speed on his 
mission of destruction. Such a man surely 
deserves more mercy at the hands of posterity 
than is expressed in the terse and biting 
epitaph bestowed upon him by a member of 
the nation which wrought his downfall: “A 
good soldier, but a bad general; a good work- 
man, but a bad courtier; a good Russian, but 
| @ bad European.” 








NEW NOVELS. 
| Pearl. By the Author of ‘Caste,’ &c. 2 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
‘Pearl’ is a refined and charming story; the 
incidents and characters are managed with 
delicate subtlety ; and there is a careful finish 
about each character which raises the story 
'into a work of art. The foundation of the 
| tale is laid in an exaggerated piece of gener- 
osity that has superseded justice, and which, 
as it was not the truth, only makes a tangled 
skein, which is very hard to unwind. The 
consequences fall on the innocent. The child 
has to pay the penalty of her mother’s mistake, 
of her father’s misfortune. The matter is 
complicated by the wickedness of others; and 
between wilful wickedness and bewildering 
generosity, matters are thrown into such a con- 
dition that it seems impossible to act in any 
way without doing wrong to some one. Pearl, 
| the daughter of the generous and hapless mother 
who ceded her own and her daughter’s rights 
to save her husband from suffering the conse- 
quence of his own mistake, is exquisitely drawn ; 
she is worthy of her name. In the sorrow and 
_ painful slights that come to her from her false 
| position,—in the conduct of the man she loves 
_ and who loves her, but who holds aloof because 
her birth seems doubtful,—in the generosity 
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with which she accepts his desertion,—are the | and gentlemen converse; but he can draw 


true heroic instincts developed—the heroism 
of justice and truth. When she is told the 
facts of her history, and she learns that she is 
her father’s legitimate daughter, she shows the 
same generosity, but it is governed by common 
sense and judgment. Her self-sacrifice is not 
an impulse, but a principle; she makes past 
wrongs right; she unwipds the entanglements, 
and weaves a smooth and lovely web of life out 
of it both for herself and others. In the course 
of the story the author shows a subtle know- 
ledge of the working of a young girl’s heart. 
Mr. Doynton, the lover of Pearl, who is almost 
a gentleman and a hero, but not quite,—who 
has gone away to conquer his love, because he 
had not the courage to marry her,—comes back, 
haying discovered something of the truth, and 
is very urgent in his suit; but Pearl finds, when 
she sees him again, that her love has all vanished. 
She had loved an ideal Mr. Doynton. The 
awakening of her consciousness and the disper- 
sion of her illusions are most delicately managed, 
and with a skill as rare as true. Mrs. Doynton, 
the mother, is a dear old lady, and we were 
quite glad to find, at the close of the book, 
that she was likely to live for a long time to 
come. The other characters are more sharply 
designed and less finished; they serve to throw 
out the delicate colouring of Pearl and Mrs. 
Doynton. 

This is the best book the author has yet 
written ; it is worth reading ; and we hope for 
more books equally good now that the author 
seems to have come to the maturity of her 
powers. 





A Screw Loose: a Novel. 
Lancaster, M.A. (Bentley.) 
‘A Screw Loose’ is a title which gives no 
indication of the good entertainment to be 
found in these pages. It is like an ugly 
entrance to a house that is much better than 
it seems. There are many faults and incon- 
gruities in the novel, bad style and occasionally 
bad grammar; but there is withal evidence 
of talent: skill in delineating types of charac- 
ter, a broad humour, and at the same time a 
delicate perception of female human nature. 
There is a general air of freshness in the book. 
The character of the heroine, Mary Weston, is 
exquisitely drawn. She is not made into a lady, 
nor in any way raised above the level of her 
natural position and education. She is the 
daughter of a small draper in Whinbury, a 
country town—her position in life is neither 
disguised nor refined away; but the reader, if 
a young man, will be inclined to be as much in 
love with her as the hero. Mary Weston’s love 
for James Butler, her trust in him, her reverent 
admiration of his refinement, her perfect sim- 
plicity and singleness of mind, make her 
character one of the pleasantest sketches of 
an English girl we have seen for a long 
time. James Butler, her sweetheart, is the son 
of a squire of old family with a large nomi- 
nal rent-roll, a family, many debts and more 
mortgages; so that he is a poor and embar- 
rassed man. He hopes to see his son James 
marry a certain heiress, who is both handsome 
and. well inclined towards him; also he is 
dabbling in speculations, which are to retrieve 
his fortunes and make him a millionnaire. The 
character of James Butler, the son, is very well 
drawn, true to life and human nature; and 
though no reader can think he is worthy of 
Mary Weston’s love, yet he behaves, on the 
whole, like an honourable young man in very 
perplexing circumstances. The sketches of the 
different county families living in Shropshire 
are clever, though the handling is somewhat 
coarse. The author does not know how ladies 
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them, and give the estimate of them as they 
appear to the world of society a little below 
their own. Mr. Lionel Perceval, the varnished | 
Jew fine gentleman, is clever, but decidedly | 
unpleasant ; and there creeps into his part of | 
the story a melo-dramatic element, which clashes | 
with the matter-of-fact circumstances of the | 
rest of the work. There is the making of an | 
excellent farce in the details of Mr. Lionel | 
Perceval’s pursuit of a seat in Parliament. The | 
ex-columbine, Miss Jasper, at her tea-table, 

unconsciously falling into the snares of Webb 

the attorney, who has been sent by Perceval to 

ferret out the early history of Mr. Plumpton, 

one of the sitting M.P.s for Shropshire, makes 

a scene of genuine fun. The absurd secret about | 
the green alligator which Webb extracts from | 
the good-natured columbine, and the coercive 
use made of it by the Jew, would make a man 

laugh during a fit of gout. 

There is very little plot in ‘A Screw Loose.’ 
The interest turns entirely on the mode in 
which the characters act and re-act on each 
other. The circumstances are mere accessories, 
neither probable nor well designed ; but the 
people themselves lay hold of the reader, and 
force him to take an interest in them. In the 
end, when James Butler and Mary Weston, 
having surmounted all their difficulties and 
kept their faith to each other, are fairly 
married, and are left on board the ship going 
to Australia, the reader heartily wishes them 
a good voyage and a fair fortune in their new 
home. We feel that James Butler has saved 
the one precious treasure he possessed in the 
world out of the wreck of his worldly prosperity. 

In conclusion, we would caution the author 
against a tendency to broad caricature. 


Over Head and Ears: a Love Story. By Dutton 
Cook. 3 vols. (Low & Co.) 
No kind of story has been more often told, and 
re-told with variations, by our romantic artists 
than the tale which sets forth the love affairs 
of a youth of respectable family and a maiden 
of low degree, from the commencement of their 
mutual attachment in the hero’s school-boy 
days, to the time when, after outliving the first 
heats of affection, he rides away from the girl 
of his choice in compliance with the wishes of 
his mamma, or at the instigation of worldly 
prudence. A large library might be filled with 
tales that give prominence to this species of 
early and fruitless love. Sometimes the heroine 
of the drama is a rustic hoyden, whose homely 
and boisterous manners are put in strong con- 
trast against the delicacy and refinement of 
her admirer’s mother and sisters; very often 
her past story is one that shocks the moralist, 
even more than her want of breeding offends 
the taste of critical observers; not seldom she 
is old enough to be her lover’s mother. But 
whatever her merits or disqualifications, the 
hero usually gives her the slip, if his malady is 
treated judiciously by relatives, who are wise 
enough to refrain from irritating his sense of 
personal dignity, whilst they express a mourn- 
ful sympathy for his generous devotion to a 
woman of whom he is, in nine cases out of ten, 
secretly ashamed even whilst his passion for her 
isatfull glow. And writing chiefly for the delecta- 
tion of social classes that would suffer materially 
and deeply if young gentlemen were gene- 
rally to marry their laundresses’ nieces or their 
drawing-masters’ granddaughters, the authors 
of these novels usually manage matters so that, 
when the hero jilts the “young person” or 
“the creature” whom he has sworn to cherish 





eternally, the satisfaction of ordinary readers 
at his escape from the threatened mésal- 


which he may have been guilty. "When the 


devoted maiden is so good a girl that the 


| novelist feels himself bound to mark his sense 


of her merits by making a suitable provision 
for her future career, he marries her to a thriving 
tradesman, and is careful to let it be known in 
the last chapter of his book how much happier 
she is as the wife of a respectable man, moving 
in the class in which she was born, than she 
would have been if she had usurped a position 
designed by the wisdom of her social superiors 
for a gentleman’s daughter. Mr. Cook, there- 
fore, undertook no novel task when he deter- 
mined to interest us in the course of Mr. Alfred 
Waring’s love for Antoinette Joyce, alias “the 
Mouse,” a young lady whose humble condition 
makes her, in the opinion of Mr. Alfred 
Waring’s nearest relatives, a very unsuitable 
match for a wealthy solicitor’s son, who, after 
receiving his education at the Woolwich Aca- 
demy, is a subaltern of the Royal Artillery, on 
the point of leaving England for Canada at the 
opening of the story. All of the narrative that 
concerns the doings of Alfred himself is com- 
monplace enough, save the unusual excellence 
of the manner in which the commonplace 
doings are narrated. A tall, handsome boy, 
selfish, as handsome boys often are, and fur- 
nished far more liberally with good looks than 
brains, Alfred is still a Woolwich cadet when, 
falling “over head and ears” in love, he loses 
what small heart he has to an innocent, guile- 
less, winsome little girl, the granddaughter of a 
drawing-master, who lives upon Shooter’s Hill, 
and follows his vocation in the neighbourhood 
of that familiar and salubrious eminence. When 
he has won the child’s affections, and thereby 
caused considerable anxiety to his father and 
mother, Mr. Alfred Waring recognizes his duty 
to his family almost before it is pointed out 
to him, liberates “the Mouse” from promises 
which she has every desire to keep, and goes 
off with his regiment to America, where he 
speedily becomes the husband of a voluble 
young lady, who “ guesses” through her nose, 
and performs all the lawless freaks which the 
young ladies of the United States are generally 
expected to perpetrate in works of fiction. 
But though the story exhibits no important 
novelty of design before the place which an- 
nounces Alfred’s departure for Canada, Mr. 
Cook has done a new and somewhat daring 
thing in making the deserted girl the heroine 
of his story, and in satisfying his readers that 
“the Mouse” was far too fine and noble a maiden 
for so paltry a suitor as Alfred. He has, more- 
over, achieved this new and somewhat daring 
thing in a style and with a completeness of 
success that, raising him out of the class of 
merely promising and agreeable story-tellers, 
put him amongst our best living novelists. This 
high praise is given deliberately and after cool 
reconsideration of the numerous merits of the 
story; its skilful construction, uniform fresh- 
ness and sprightliness of diction, wholesome- 
ness of interest, and the redundancy of the 
unconstrained humour of its somewhat super- 
ficial but thoroughly truthful delineations of 
character. 

The plot is very slight; and this slightness 
is all the more remarkable because it contri- 
butes largely to the interest of the story, which, 
chiefly commendable though it is for the diver- 
sity and pleasant piquancy of its illustrations 
of domestic life, is by no means wanting in 
dramatic positions and surprises. Opening in 
Cleveland Square, Hyde Park, in the house 
of the highly-respectable Warings,—whose re- 
spectability, by the way, is not the less amusing 
because there is no ill nature in the banter, no 


‘anger in the ridicule thrown upon it,—the nar- 


liance makes them overlook any baseness of | rative, avoiding all needless preliminaries, shows 
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how a letter bearing the Mouse’s signature has | 
been found by Mrs. Waring in one of Alfred’s 
pockets, and causes us forthwith to realize the | 
terror of Mr. and Mrs. Waring lest their boy | 
should have irrevocably and indissolubly bound | 
himself to a person capable of adopting so un- 
dignified a pseudonym. At first Mr. Waring is 
disposed to take the one violent course that | 
would have driven Alfred into precocious mar- | 
riage; but on consultation with his eldest son | 
by a former wife, the irate lawyer determines 

to leave the matter for a few days in the hands 

of this same eldest boy, Frankland Waring. 

To a more judicious counsellor the task of 
bringing the misguided Alfred to his proper | 
senses could not have been entrusted; for | 
Frankland, besides being a man of the world, | 
possesses temper and tact, and is on an affec- 
tionate footing with his young half-brother. | 
Frankland—with his natural cleverness slightly 

paralyzed by the consciousness that he has no 

need to exert himself for the maintenance of his | 
social status—is one of the successes of the book ; | 
and very adroitly does he manage Alfred, taking 

all the wind out of the youngster’s sails by a| 
process that reminds us of the wariness and 
skill with which Major Pendennis treated 
Arthur, when that young gentleman was in the 
fiercest fervour of his devotion to Capt. Costi- 
gan’s daughter. The pains which Frankland 
takes to get to the bottom of the great “ Mouse 
mystery,’—his journeys to Belle Vue Cottage, 
Shooter’s Hill, where he cultivates the acquaint- | 
ance of Mr. Rudd, the Mouse’s grandpapa,— 

and the success of his machinations are admir- 

ably told. But the best fun and fullest strength | 
of the narrative come when, after aiding his 
paltry “muff” of a brother to escape from the 
Mouse’s entanglements, Frankland himself falls 
in love with the young lady, and, after many 
struggles with the baser forces of his essentially 
generous disposition, decides to make her his 
wife. 

Every member of the Shooter’s Hill group 
is a typical specimen of such human nature as 
may be found in the lower grades of middle- | 
class English life; but next to the Mouse— | 
who, as the heroine of every romantic drama 
ought to be, is the chief source of interest 
— the member of the party, for whose 
portraiture we thank Mr. Cook most heartily, 
is the homely, awkward, unattractive apothe- 
cary, who ceases to be contemptible as soon as 
it is shown—and most dextrously the novel 
shows it—that, whilst his repellent qualities 
are only a superficial veneering of commonness 
and rusticity consequent on the imperfections | 
of early training, the solid wood out of which 
he has been cut is the true British gentleman. 
Old Rudd, the tippling artist, retaining faint | 
traces of the better nature which he possessed 
ere love of drink brought him slowly down to | 
one of the lower grades of Bohemian demoral- | 
ization, is no less comically than truthfully | 
represented. But the writer’s strength is best | 
shown in the way in which, without violating | 
the reader’s notions of the possible and the | 
probable, he separates “the Mouse” from the 
grime of her humble estate, and exhibits her— 
penniless daughter of a drunken artist though | 
she is—as a girl whom any household of Ty- | 
burnian respectabilities might well be proud | 
to claim for a daughter. In this respect the | 
story is nothing short of masterly. That the | 
elder Warings ultimately relent towards the | 
Mouse, and that Frankland’s favourite sister is | 
the poor girl’s enthusiastic friend from an early 
date of the narrative, are facts in harmony | 
with all that is said of them by an author who | 
is at pains to teach that though anxiety for the | 
world’s favourable opinion may betray respect- | 
able people into false and ludicrous positions, | 


it does not necessarily deprive them of justice 
and kindliness. 





A Century of Birmingham Life; or, a Chro- 
nicle of Local Events, from 1741 to 1841. 
Compiled and edited by John Alfred 
Langford. Vol. II. (Birmingham, Osborne; 
London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


THE second volume of Mr. Langford’s compila- 
tion from old Birmingham newspapers is not 
less interesting than the first instalment, which 
closed with an account of the Priestley riots. 
Opening at a date some six years earlier than 
the completion of the Worcester and Birming- 
ham Canal Tunnel, and bringing the story of 
local memorabilia down to a time when the 
London and Birmingham Railway had been 
working for three years, it covers the period in 
which the metropolis of the Black Country 
exchanged the last of its intramural kitchen- 
gardens for new factories, and, defeating a series 
of influences adverse to its numerous industries, 
became the brisk, populous, and prosperous city 
of the present generation. The first decades of 
this period comprised years of costly war, ex- 
orbitant taxation, and embarrassed trade ; years 
gloomy with almost universal suffering amongst 
the poorer classes, and prolific of the crimes 
which spring from commercial embarrassment 
and harsh legislation. The manufacture of 
spurious bank-notes gave constant work to the 
hangman, who executed malefactors in batches 
of six or eight at a time, to the lively gratifica- 
tion of a populace whose choicest diversions 
were bull-baitings, prize-fights, and the whole- 
sale hangings by which the Jaw strove to re- 
strain the multitude from the ways of evil. 
But, notwithstanding the badness of the times 
and the many reasons which thoughtful men 
had for dissatisfaction with their rulers, the 
men of Birmingham were for the most part 
enthusiastically loyal to the king and his minis- 
ters. The citizen who ventured to hint that the 
government of the land might be improved 
in any particular was loudly denounced as a 
traitor and republican; and in spite of the 
miseries which it inflicted on the community, 
war was so popular in every class that its 
burdens and exactions were treated almost as 
affairs for congratulation. 

Of the many sources of local trouble, one of 
the more noteworthy was the change of fashion 
that brought shoe-strings into general use, to the 
serious detriment of the buckle-trade, by which 
a very considerable proportion of the Birming- 
ham artisans had previously earned their subsis- 
tence. Distress prevailed amongst the wretched 
buckle-makers, just as suffering from a like 
cause was rife, only the other day, amongst the 
Coventry ribbon-weavers ; and in the vain hope 
that the course of fashion could be stayed and 
recalled to its old channel by the command 
of rank, the Birmingham buckle-manufacturers 
approached the Prince of Wales with an ad- 
dress, alike characteristic of the period, and 
remarkable for the excellence of its phraseology, 
which elicited a warm expression of critical 
approval from Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who 
introduced the petitioners to the royal pre- 
sence :— 

“To His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
The humble petition of the buckle-manufacturers, 
&c., sheweth,—That, with minds strongly agitated 
by the alarming decline of our trade, we approach 
your Royal Highness, not without hope, being 
abundantly convinced that you will rejoice in an 
opportunity of displaying, at the same time, your 
goodness, public spirit, and humanity. It will 
stand, instead of a thousand arguments, simply to 
state to your Royal Highness that the buckle trade 
gives employment to more than 20,000 persons, 
numbers of whom, in consequence of the pre- 








valency of shoe-strings and slippers, are at present 
without employ, almost destitute of bread, and 
exposed to the horrors of want, at this inclement 
season of the year; that should the same stagnation 
of trade continue, the miseries, emigrations and 
other horrid consequences that will inevitably 
ensue, may be better conceived than expressed, 
It is in a great measure owing to the two valuable 
manufactures of buckles and buttons that Bir. 
mingham has attained her present importance in 
the map of Great Britain; the latter, when in an 
infirm state, was cherished by parliamentary assist. 
ance; but averse to prohibitory penalties, we have 
the fullest reliance upon the gracious interference 
of your Royal Highness. We beg leave to observe 
that when Fashion, instead of foreign or unprofit- 
able ornaments, wears and consumes the manu- 
factures of this country, she puts on a more engaging 
form, and becomes Patriotism. When Taste, at the 
same time and by the same means that she de. 
corates the persons of the rich, clothes and feeds 
the naked and hungry poor, she deserves a worthier 
appellation, and may be styled Humanity. We 
make no doubt but your Royal Highness will 
prefer the blessings of the starving manufacturer 
to the encomiums of the drawing-room. We know 
it is to no purpose to address Fashion herself; she 
is void of feeling and deaf to argument; but, for- 
tunately, she is subject to your control: she has 
been accustomed to listen to your voice and obey 
your commands. We, therefore, most earnestly 
implore your Royal Highness, as our present hope 
and future sovereign, attentively to consider the 
deplorable situation of our trade, which is in danger 
of being ruined by this mutability of fashion; and 
to give that direction to the public taste which 
will ensure our most lively and lasting gratitude, 
and confirm the general opinion of the exalted 
virtues of your heart. And your petitioners shall 
ever pray, &c.” 

After giving the petitioners their desired 
answer with his customary graciousness, the 
Prince, “having ordered the principal persons 
of every department of his household into his 
presence, informed them that they must from 
that instant discontinue the use of shoe-strings.” 
He further “desired them to go to his own 
buckle-maker for what buckles they might want, 
and he expressed a hope that they would never 
offend him by the disuse of so important an 
article of British manufacture.” Nor were the 
other princes slow to aid their brother in suc- 
couring the depressed industry. At the next 
drawing-room, the Duke of York wore a set 
of Birmingham buckles the make and resplen- 
dency of which were the admiration of the 
assembly; and a month later the Duke of 
Clarence assured a deputation of buckle-traders 
“that he was the last to encourage shoe-strings, 
the custom of wearing them he always con- 
sidered extremely ridiculous, and injurious to 
an extensive manufacture; that he never wore 
them himself, or suffered any of his officers on 
board to use them; and as far as he cotild serve 
the trade, he should be always ready to afford 
it every encouragement.” But the influence of 
the Princes in favour of the condemned buckle 
was powerless against fashion in the higher and 
economy in the lower grades of society; and 
the cheap string gained an enduring victory 
over the expensive clasp, which soon fell into 
almost universal disuse. 

But in spite of partial famine amongst work- 
men and the financial difficulties of employers, 
and all the evils attendant on failing trade, the 
people of Birmingham found money for the en- 
couragement of public entertainers. Whilst the 
mob flocked to bull-baitings and beer-shops, 
their superiors were steady supporters of the 
theatre, which, throughout the troubles of. the 
Black Country, prospered under the manage- 
ment of Mr. M‘Cready—the father of the emi- 
nent tragedian, who made his professional début 
on the paternal stage, and subsequently changed 
the spelling of his name on seeking the applause 
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of a London theatre. The names of Kemble, 
Siddons and O’Neil appear in the list of the- 
atrical “stars” who shone from time to time in 
the house, whither the elder M‘Cready also 
brought inferior celebrities to gratify his sup- 
porters’ appetite for novelties. When the rage 
for juvenile prodigies was the humour of play- 
goers, the Young Roscius sustained the parts 
of Norval and Hamlet on the Birmingham 
boards, to the enthusiastic delight of crowded 
houses ; and he was successively followed by 
Miss Mudie, the “young lady not quite seven 
years old,” whose dramatic impersonations were 
the marvel of a brief season, and Master Dou- 
rousset, otherwise known as the Young Musical 
Roscius. And whilst Mr. M‘Cready thus exerted 
himself for the elevation of public taste, the 
general appetite for what is now-a-days called 
morbid sensation furnished supporters for such 
entertainments as the following exhibition of 
death by the guillotine :— 

“La Guillotine; or, Beheading Machine from 
Paris. As exhibited at the Hay Market, London, 
before the principal nobility of the kingdom. The 
unhappy fate of the late King of France having 
excited universal compassion in this country, it is 
presumed that the curiosity of the Public will be 
gratified by the view and the effect of an instru- 
ment like that by which he suffered. Accordingly 
a guillotine has been constructed under the imme- 
diate direction of a gentleman who was present at 
the fatal period, and who very minutely examined 
the original, to which it is exactly similar in every 
respect. And in order that the effect of the 
machine may be better conveyed to the spectator, 
the execution is performed on a figure as large as 
life; the head is severed from the body by a 
tremendous fall of the axe, and the illusion is 
complete. The exhibition to commence on Wednes- 
day next, at the Public Rooms, New Street, and 
to continue every day of this and the following 
week. Admittance ls. each person. Hours from 
eleven till five o’clock each day.” 

Six months later the ladies of Birmingham 
were weeping hysterically over “a large beau- 
tiful transparent painting, descriptive of that 
most affecting and interesting event, Louis the 
Sixteenth, King of France, taking a final leave 
of the Queen and family in the Temple, a few 
minutes previous to his execution, with two 
large emblematical side-pieces representing 
Calumny and Tyranny.” But of all the enter- 
tainments offered to the people of Birmingham 
throughout the years covered by this strange 
scrap-book of provincial gossip, none was more 
generally admired than the spectacle to which 
the sight-seers of the Black Country were in- 
vited by the following announcement :— 

“March 23, 1818.—For ten days only.—Is 
opened at the Shakespeare Room, New Street, 
the great representation of the lying in state of 
Her Royal and Serene Highness the Princess 


Charlotte Augusta, at the Lower Lodge, Windsor, | 


peculiar circumstances having rendered it impos- 


‘sible to gratify the intense curiosity of the public 


to see those splendid honours which were paid to 
our late lamented Princess, at the Lower Lodge, 
Windsor, on the day of her interment, permission 
has been given to exhibit, for a limited time, a fac- 
simile of that most magnificent spectacle, in which 
are introduced (by special grant), the greater part 
of the superb articles which are always used on the 
melancholy occasion of departed royalty, amongst 
which are the identical candelabras and sconces, 
lighted with wax tapers of 14 lb. each. The whole 
is got up under the direction of the same persons 
who had the superintendence of the august original ; 
and being upon the same scale of grandeur and 
expense, presents a scene of solemn magnificence 
and splendid beauty, unrivalled by any exhibition 
ever offered to the public. Admission from twelve 
o'clock until four, 2s.; and from six until nine, 1s. 
Children, half-price.” 

Of such scraps and jottings has Mr. Lang- 
ford composed a chronicle which supports the 


opinion that, so far at least as artistic taste is | 
concerned, the Birmingham of to-day is not 
inferior to the Birmingham of fifty years since. 








Four Letters on Mexico.—Complete Elucidation | 
of the Mexican Hieroglyphic System. The | 
End of the Age of Stone. Temporary Glaciary | 
Epoch. Beginning of the Age of Bronze. | 
Origin of the Civilization and Religious | 
Systems of Antiquity. From the Teo-Amoztli | 
and other Mexican Documents — [Quatre | 
Lettres sur la Mewique, &c.). By M. Brasseur 
de Bourbourg, ex-Ecclesiastical Administrator 
among the Indians of Rabinal. (Paris, 
Maisonneuve; London, Triibner & Co.) 

UNDER a very ere, not to say somewhat 

flippant, style, M. Brasseur treats of matters 

that are what he asserts them to be, namely, 
of serious importance, and worthy of being 
studied by at least the scientific world. The 
author intimates that if his letters are not 
read thoroughly, with reflection and the utmost 
earnestness, he would rather they should not be 
read at all. Not long ago George Stanley Faber, 
who saw the Arkite element in everything, and 
traced everything to an Arkite origin, said 
very much the same of his book on that subject, 
which is now very nearly forgotten. Quite 
recently Mr. Kean pronounced most of the 


It must be allowed, however, that the author 
or editor of this work is a man known to be 
conversant with the subjects on which he writes, 
but whether he is such a “big potato” as he 
insinuates, we are not prepared to say. Indeed, 
he more than insinuates. If we understand him 
rightly, he is not merely the foremost man, but 
the only man qualified to deal with so profound 
a subject. “Je connais ma valeur” is his modest 
appreciation of himself. Others know it too, 
and probably do not set it at a low degree; 
but the author is so frank and amusing in his 
account of himself and what the world owes to 
him, that it is impossible to be out of humour 
with so thoroughly original a philosopher. 
Whatever discouragement he meets with, he 
only pushes forward the more gaily, with the cry 
“ Go ahead.” If he be deserted by all the states 
and fellow-philosophers of the world, he will 
still stick to his post, enlighten the states and 
chaff the philosophers. As long as there is 
breath in his body, he says, he will hold on, 
“and my motto shall be that of I forget what 
English noble, ‘Je maintiendrai!’” It is from 
the Malmesbury family that he takes his motto. 
In the adoption of “ Go ahead,” he adopts with 
a difference the “Gang forward” of the Stirlings. 
Some of his friends might suggest, as of better 
use, the device of the Earls of Perth—no 
bad one for warriors or philosophers—“ Gang 


Irish saints to be impostors, passing themselves 
off for Christians when they are mere pagans,|_ M. Brasseur often reminds us 
belonging, with their so-called Christian temples, | Faber. His zeal, his earnestness, his daring, his 
to a period when the pagans were supreme | ingenuity, his independence, and his courage 
lords and paganism a good investment. Into | in assertion are all in the vein of the English 
this subject Mr. Kean went with similar author, whose book, which looked to the Ark 
earnestness, but neither he nor Mr. Faber, in as the cradle of all things, is forgotten, except 
‘the respective work of each, manifested the| by that especial public who will, doubtless, 
| eagerness, restlessness, confidence and serio-| take interest in this curious and unique volume 
comic humour of M. Brasseur in what the latter by M. Brasseur. For our own parts, we remain 
| considers a-revelation which should enthrall | satisfied with indicating its object to the par- 
| the world of philosophers, if no other. Of, ticular public for whom it will have undoubted 
| “ philosophers,” not of “ professors.” Too many | attractions. We will only add, for the benefit 
| people, he thinks, have been content to look | of those who are curious to trace the history of 
| through the spectacles of professors ; but these | the cross as a symbol, that M. Brasseur finds 
| and all others are requested to forget all they | Bacchus to be Mexican-born, having affinity 
| have read or imagined about America, and to! with volcanoes and earthquakes! Among the 
| start afresh with him unencumbered by preju- | symbols connected with this Ba-qux (“ pro- 
| dices. Otherwise his book will only pass, | noncez « comme sh,” says the author) are a 
| perhaps, for a book of paradoxes, a supposition | globe marked with a cross, and a flint spear- 
against which he heartily protests, unless in the | head bearing a similar symbol, in which, by 

the way, M. Brasseur, leaving our ancient 


| sense that a paradox is a proposition not at : 
| all in accordance with public opinion. Now | friend Bacchus, recognizes the original of the 
cross of St. Andrew, which in Mexico is a hiero- 


| M. Brasseur’s proposition is (and so far it is 
/not paradoxical) that civilization, which has | glyphic standing for earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions! It is also a Mexican symbol for 


| been generally supposed to have had its cradle 
| in the East, really originated in the West, that | “the four movements of the solstices and the 
| is to say, in America, whither philosophers and | equinoxes.” The author adds that “in Mexico, 
Berkeley’s quatrain have hitherto supposed | as in Egypt and Ephesus, the cross, represent- 
ing the intersection of the ecliptic and_ the 


| civilization was emigrating, and where her end 

_and the end ofall things were to come together. | equator, at the equinoctial points,” symbolized 

| M. Brasseur forewarns all men that he cares | the passage from one life to another! This 
small sample only slightly indicates M. Bras- 


| not a maravedi who laughs at him. He will M, Bras 
take any amount of points of ridicule on his | seur’s object and subject, between which it is 
easy to get bewildered. This is all he adds to 


buckler and break the head of his assailant at 
the legend of the cross, which, as a symbol, 


the same time. The author is also desirous 

_ to denounce all idea of any man going partners | was in honour among the Celts of Gaul and 
with him in his discoveries and arguments. | Hibernia. The shamrock in Ireland and the 
_“ Alone I did it!” is his cry, like the Roman’s, | clover-leaf of the Druids were crucial symbols 
and he takes all responsibility as he claims | of sacred things. The hammer of the god Thor 
all the honour. He is a Fleming and a free | is cruciform; and when a Scandinavian made 
the sign of the cross over his liquor, he was 


|man, owing account to no one. Is not that or, 4 
/enough? Not quite enough for M. Brasseur | blessing it in the name of Thor, by signing the 
god’s hammer over the bowl. The bells that 


| himself, since, troubled perhaps by Mexican 
| manuscripts which are so peculiarly written (at | drove away thunder did so because they bore 
least so we are told) as to carry a double sense, | the cross or hammer of Thor, the thunderer. 
he had recourse to an eminent geologist. It was, | On ancient coins the symbol, with other mean- 
| of course, on a geological matter, and the result | ing, is to be found half over the world. A great 
| was that the modern system of geology was | deal of nonsense has been written about the 
|found to be identical with one common in| crux ansata, or cross with a handle; but no 
Mexico we scarcely remember how many | unprejudiced person would now venture to 
| centuries ago. | deny that among the Egyptians it indicated 


warily.” 
of Mr. 
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the divine eternal life. Whatever the cross 
symbolized among the Assyrians , it was held 
in honour, as some of the figures from Nineveh 
prove. It is among the sy mbols of Astarte ; it 
almost universally accompanies the figure of 
the most beneficent and the most malevolent 
gods. As an indication of divinity, the people 
who lived before the Etruscans were civilized 
stamped the urns and graves of their dead with 
this sign, which must have had a sacred and com- 
forting significance. As a symbol of life and re- 
generation, it seems to have cheered the world 
in times so remote that why it was so used has 
gone out of knowledge. We do not suppose that 
the Mexican rain-god, or he who represented 
the internal fire of the earth, was distinguished 
by the sign which prevailed in the very earliest 
ages of the other parts of the world; but M. 
Brasseur is not likely to allow that any quarter 
of the world shall take precedence of his beloved 
Mexico in this or any other similarly important 
matter. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A Handbook of Poetry; 
Guide to the Art of making English Verse. 
J. E. Carpenter. (Low & Co.) 

WE cannot accept Mr. Carpenter’s definition of 

poetry; nor is he a safe guide to the mere mecha- 

nical process of making verses. ‘‘ Poetry,” 

“is the art of expressing our ideas in verse, or 

musical cadences.” But this opening statement is 

qualified by the latter part of the first chapter ; 
and Mr. Carpenter admits that his handbook is 
confined to the method of writing verse—that it 
will not teach any one how to bécome a poet. On 
this point there can be no room for discussion. So 
far as verse and rhyme are concerned, the hand- 
book may, no doubt, be useful. People who wish to 
write verse, but who cannot detect any d lifference 
of sound in beam and green, rode and above, will 
profit by Mr. Carpenter’s teaching. At the end of 
his chapters of advice, he has collected a number 
of passages from the standard poets, as examples 

to the young beginner. He has also appended a 

small rhyming dictionary, which might have been 

completer, and which sins agaiust some of his own 
rules as well as against others of greater authority. 

Thus he makes altar rhyme with alter and halter, 

although in his own essay he denounces the prac- 

tice of rhyming art and heart, air and hair, ear 
and hea, It is nothing to him that our standard 
poets, from Dryden down to Rogers, have em- 
ployed such rhymes: he thinks that words with 
and words without an aspirate are exactly the same 
in sound, aud he constructs his theory with an ex- 
press view to Cockney peculiarities, Yet if so, surely 
altar and alter ave more alike than alter and halter. 
It is even more strange that Mr. Carpenter should 
tolerate such rhymes as dawning and morning. If 
we are often surprised at his merciful admission of 
imperfect rhymes, his severity towards others which 
are established by long usage is still more un- 
accountable. He repudiates see and energy, love 
and prove, wounds and sounds. “The word 
wound,” he says, “has often been made to rhyme 
with sound; to pronounce it so in speaking would 
be to commit a vulgarism, and not to pronounce it 
so when it occurs in a stanza would be to abolish 
the rhyme altogether.” Then if Mr. Carpenter 
reads that stanza of ‘Don Juan’ where wounds 
rhymes with sounds and expownds, does he commit 
@ vulgarism, or does he abolish the rhyme alto- 
gether? And, in either case, should the young 
writer be more ready to follow Byron or Mr. Car- 
penter? When we turn from these technical details 
to a higher class of criticism we find even grosser 
errors. Mr. Carpenter will probably be alone in 
his opinion that Dryden caused the decline of 
healthy and nervous English verse. But the classi- 
fication of Tennyson and Alexander Smith as two 
poets of similar characteristics, both of w hom ‘Shave 
indulged iu an overcrowding of images,” and have 
thereby “excluded themselves from that larger 
and outer world, the general public, by which a 
great and widespread reputation can alone be made 


being a clear and easy 
By 


he says, 





and retained,” is enough to ruin Mr. Carpenter as as 


a critic, 

Observations on French Orthography, followed by 
a History of Orthographical Reform from the 
Fifteenth Century to the Present Day—{ Observa- 
tions sur Ll’ Orthographe, ow Orthografie Frangaise, 
&c., par A. F. Didot). 

M. Didot, the eminent publisher, is anxious to 
make French ortho; graphy more phonetic, and 
urges the Academy to introduce a number of 
changes fur that purpose in the thirteenth edition 
of their Dictionary, which he says has long become 
the code of the language. He gives a detailed 
account of the alterations ‘made in previous editions 
from 1694 to 1835, which show a constant tendency 
to simplify words and adapt them to rapidity of 
thought. This course he desires to be pursued still 
further, that the written language may be brought 
into closer harmony with the logical clearness of 
the French mind, more easily taught and more 
widely propagated. He thinks etymologic sal spelling 
of little value, because etymology is a very uncer- 
tain guide as to the meaning of words, since it 
undergoes such great changes as sometimes to 
become the very opposite of what it was at first. 
This is, no doubt, true, and yet there are advantages 
in retaining traces of the origin of words, and thus 
suggesting the root-notion from which all the 
derived meanings have sprung. It is the most 
effectual means of preventing the misuse of words, 
M. Didot says a Greek scholar will as readily detect 
the origin of diftongue as that of diphthongue, or 
of métempsycose as that of métempsychose. Here 
again he is right enough, but it should be remem- 
bered that the number of such scholars is far 
smaller than of those to whom the second form 
would present no difficulty, while the first might 
be puzzling. The case of this more numerous 
class is not satisfactorily provided for by simply 
inserting the original root of derived words in 
the dict: tionary, as M. Didot suggests, though 
that is of course desirable. One cannot be con- 
tinually consulting a dictionary. More than three- 
fourths of M. Didot’s large volume consists of 
appendices on the changes which have been made 
in French orthography, and the opinions and 
practice of different writers. Altogether it is quite 
an exhaustive treatise on the subject, bearing traces 
of extensive research. 

We have on our table Sermons preached before 
the University of Oxford, by R. W. Church, M.A. 
(Macmillan),— Religion and Duty: Discourses by 
Charles Clarke (Whitfield),— Vox Eecclesie Angli- 
cane on the Church Ministry and Sacraments: a 
Selection of Passages from the Writings of the 
Chief Divines of the Church of England, with 
short Introductions and Notices of the Writers, by 
George G. Perry, M.A. (Rivingtons),—The Vic- 
toria Magazine, Vol. XI., May—October (Faith- 
full),—J/iscellaneous Papers chiefly on Scientific 
Subjects, by T. Seymour Burt (Wyman). New 
Edition of The Percy Anecdotes, collected and 
edited by Sholto and Reuben Percy: a Verbatim 
Reprint of the Original Edition, with a Preface by 
John Timbs, ‘Chandos Library ’ (Warne),—The 
Reign of Law, by the Duke of Argyll (Strahan),— 
Doctor Jacob, by M. Betham Edwards (Bradbury 
& Evans),—The Botany of the Malvern Hills, in 





the Counties of Worcester, Hereford and Gloucester, 
with a succinct Account of their Geology, Physical 
Geography, Climate, &c., the precise Stations of 
the Rarer Plants, and the most interesting Locali- | 
ties, by Edwin Lees (Simpkia & Marshall),—and | 

Scripture Testimony against Intoxicating Wine, by | 

the Rev. William Ritchie (Glasgow, Scottish | 
Temperance League). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Adams’s Boy Cavaliers, 12mo, 2/6 cl. 
Adams’s Rudiments of English Grammar, Xc., fe. 2/ cl. 
Adams’s Ruined Cities of Camps oe 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume, ed. by Mrs. Gatty, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Beale’s Kidney Diseases, Urinary Deposits, &c., 8vo. 25/ cl. 
Bland’s Tales about Animals and Birds, 32mo. 1/ ¢ 
Blindpits, a Novel, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 c 
Blunt's Key to the Knowledge of the Bible, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Box on Heat as applied to the Useful Arts, cr. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
Br¢éhaut on Fruit Culture on the Continent, vo. 1/ swd. 
Brierley’s Ab-o’th Yate in London, 12mo. 1 gwd. 
Brock’s (Mrs. C.) Dame Wynton’s Home. cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France, cr. 8yo. 3/6 ¢l. 
Castle of Carlsmont, by A. L. O. E., cr. 8vo. 2/5 wd. 
ones Ouida, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

our Annual, 3rd Series, 12mo. 5/ oL 





——"_- 
Cook's bie” Head and Ears, a Love Story, 3 vols. er. 8vo, 24/ cd. 
Crookes and panes Treatise on Metallurgy, Vol. 1, Svo. 31/6 el, 
De Pressensé’s The Mystery of Suffering, &. cr. 8yo. 3/6 cl. 
Doctor's Ward, a Tale for Girls, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Junn’s Kingdom of God, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Elliot's nu Memoir, ‘oy the Countess of Minto, 8vo, 12/ cl. 
Change upon C ange; cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Five Old | Friends, and a Young Prince, 8vo. 12/ el. 
Joddard’s Search for the Gral 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Goodwyn’s Last Adam, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Grant’s Religious Tendencies of the Ti mes, ]2mo. 6/ cl. 
Guthrie’s Elements of Heat and C a er. 8vo, 7/ cl. 
Harry Blake’s Trouble, 18mo. 1/ c 
Home for Christmas, 18mo. 1/6 "4 
fowitt’s Pictures from Nature, cold. illusts. sq. 5/ cl. 
Hughes's Condition of Membe ship i in the Christian ( Church, 3/6 ¢l, 
dalia, by Ouida, cr. 8vo. 5/¢ 
Johnston and cuninie Sementie Series, . nou in 3, 18mo. ea. 1/6 el. 
Johnston’s Civil Service Spelling, 18mo. 1/ 
Latin Verse Memorials of School, &c. ~ O 2/6 cl. swd. 
2e8 Faux Bonshommes, a Comedy, ed. by Cassa ul 12mo. 4/ cl. 
Longfellow’s New England Tragedies, 12mo. 5/ 
Lyte’s Miscellaneous Poems, 12mo. 5/ el 
: Cats and Dogs, illust. cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
oncrieff's Irrigation in Southern Europe, 8vo. 30/ ba 
onkhouse’s Question of Honour, a Novel, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
Newton (John), an Autobiography and Narrativ e, i he a, 5 5/ el. 
ightcaps, 6 Juvenile Books, in case, 10/6 el., or separately, 2/ el, 
Notley’s Grammar of the French, Italian, &e. Languages, obi. 10/6 
aul and Marie, and other Tales, -—// 3/ el, 
Percy Anecdotes, Vol. 1, 12mo. 1/ 
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Pindar’ 's Vox Ecclesie ito a 
‘indar’s Odes in English Prose, with Notes Horta ee te 7/6 cl. 
awson, V ie 7, 8vo. 


& steer Science Review, ed. by L 
lic General Statutes, 1867-68, royal 8vo. 15/6 bds. 
Reade’s It is Never too Late to Mend, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Reid on the Manufacture of Portland © ement, Svo. 12/6 cl, 
Richard Blake and his Little Green Bible, 32mo. 1/ cl. 
Riethmiiller’s aes a Tale, 2 vols. er. 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Scott’s Poetical Works, 18mo. 1/ cl. 
Smith’s Treatise on heen Tl Hydrostatics, royal Svo. 4/6 el. 
Smith’s Treatise on Elementary Trigonometry, royal 8vo. 5/ cl, 
Smith’s Wasting Diseases of Infants and Children, cr. 8yo. 7 6 cl 
Standing Orders of the Lords and Commons, 1869, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
een to and from the Hymeneal Altar, cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 

A eee to the Reform and Registration Acts, 1832-67, 2/ swd. 
Ry vester’s Adrift and at Anchor, 12mo. 2/6 

Treasury Hymnal, a Selection of Hymn Music, royal Svo. 3/6 cl, 

Under Two Flags, by Ouida, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Vaughan’s Thoughts on the Irish Charoh Question, 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Victoria Magazine, Vol. 11, 8vo. 7/6 ¢ 
Violet and Daisy, or the Picture eek Two Sides, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Waurin’s Chronicles, &c. of Great Britain, in French, ed. Hardy,10/ 
West’s Treatise on the Holy Eucharist, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Wordsworth’s Holy Bible, Vol. 5, Part 1, imp. 8vo. 74 i 
Wright’s Elements of Plane Trigonometry, er. 8vo. 5, 
Wyatt's History of the Hanoverian and Italian W: ar, 





2 vols, 10/6 





THE MONCRIEFF CARRIAGE, 


As compared with the number of spectators that 
crowded the practice ground at Shoeburyness when 
the iron targets were being battered to pieces a few 
months ago, the attendance last week was very 
small ; but the experiments of Friday have an im- 
portance far above any that attaches to the question 
of superiority between one iron shield and another. 
If Capt. Moncrieff’s invention is adopted—as it 
must be, sooner or later 
embrasures become superfiuous, because embrasures 
and ports will cease to exist. The weak spots in 
our forts will be removed, and our gunners will 
work their guns behind parapets or walls imper- 
vious to the heaviest projectiles; while, at the same 
time, they will reap great advantages in facility of 
laying their guns and in largely increased lateral 
range. Nor is this the. only benefit to be derived 
from this remarkable invention. Ships, as well as 
forts, may be improved, and the advantages of a 
turret-ship be obtained without a turret. And, on 
shore, guns may be mounted where they can sweep 
the land or the sea with their fire, and yet afford 
no mark for the enemy’s shot, though no ‘parapet 
has been raised for their protection. 

Such statements as these may seem paradoxical, 
but they contain no semblance of exaggeration. 
An entirely new principle has been introduced, 
and it brings with it entirely new conditions of 
warfare. The labours of thirteen years, which Capt. 
Moncrieff has expended on maturing his system, 
are now meeting their reward in the completély 
successful development of an invention that will 
add tenfold to the strength of England’s national 
defence. 

As far back as the time of the Crimean campaign, 
—in which Capt. Moncrieff, an Edinburgh artil- 
lery militiaman, took part as a volunteer, in’ order 
to see the actual conditions under which “guns are 
worked in a siege,—he began to design lifts for 
guns, with a view to obtain a system of firing over 
@ solid parapet, while preserving free lateral range, 
and neither exposing the gun and detachment nor 
involving the labour of raising and lowering the 
piece. In the course of his work it occurred to 
him that in the recoil of the gun—that hitherto 
untamable and destructive enemy—he had an 
agent suited for his purpose. He has tamed that 
fierce and violent force ; he has brought it to do 
his bidding and to be a useful servant, supplying 
the place of many men. 

It is difficult to explain the action of such a 
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machine as Capt. Moncrieff’s invention without a 
drawing. In the natural or firing position, the gun 


riage” consisting of two triangular brackets, at- 
tached in front to two “elevators,” and having in 
rear two rollers, resting on the front of the slides 
of the platform, which are inclined downwards to 
the rear. The gun is kept in this position by a 
counter weight, sufficient to balance the weight of 
the gun, placed between and attached to the ele- 
yators. When the gun is fired, the carriage runs 
backwards down the slides of the platform, pulling 
the elevators. These roll backwards on the bottom 
of the platform, causing the gun to descend in a 
curve, while at the same time the counter-weight 
rises (at first with increasing velocity). The peri- 
phery of the elevators is circular at the part which 
is first rolled back on the platform, and the centre 
of gravity of both the gun and counterweight toge- 
ther is also the centre of the circular part of the 
periphery. Hence, the common centre of gravity 
of the gun and elevators travels backwards in a 
horizontal plane. Soon, however, the elevators pass 
off the circular arc on to the greater curve, and the 
leverage in favour of the counterweight goes on in 
an increasing progression until it becomes sufficient 
to meet the utmost force of the recoil; and thus 
the recoil is absorbed. As the elevators roll back, 
arack of peculiar form attached to them turns a 
pinion, giving motion to a large toothed wheel out- 
side the elevators. When the gun has recoiled as 
far as it will go, it is held in position by a self-acting 
pawl catching this toothed wheel. It is now under 
cover, entirely concealed by the parapet. 

In this position the gun is loaded—the detach- 
ment being entirely protected by the parapet. 
When loaded, it is only necessary to raise the 
pawl, and the energy of the recoil, stored up in the 
counterweight, raises the gun up into the firing 
position. If left to itself, it would run up with 
some violence ; so its rate of movement is regulated 
with the greatest ease by a friction band, worked 
by one gunner. In the experiments of August, the 
break-wheel became damaged, and preventer ropes 
applied to the carriage were found to answer the 
purpose equally well. This had been repaired before 
last week, and the friction-band answered its 
purpose admirably. 

When the gun has run up into the firing position, 
the necessary elevation can be given, without 
exposing a man, by means of a trunnion-pointer, 
and.a segmental scale on the cheek of the carriage, 
end the gun can be laid by a reflecting sight, also 
invented’ by Capt. Moncrieff, and consisting of a 
small mirror fixed to the gun in front of the left 
trunnion, in which the fore-sight and object aimed 
at can be seen at the same time from below. 
A line through zero on the fore-sight, and parallel 
to the axis of the gun, passes through the inter- 
section of two lines on the mirror. The elevating 
screw can be worked from the front by the man 
looking in the reflecting sight, and the traversing 
can be performed by one man also below; so that 
& moving object can be followed and fired at 
while the gun is actually in motion—not a man of 
the detachment being visible to the enemy. If the 
object is stationary, it becomes unnecessary to use 
any sight after the gun has once been laid ; for the 
platform does not move when the gun is fired, and 
it is only necessary to make a pointer upon its foot 
correspond with a mark made at the first round on 
the circular racer round which the whole traverses. 
Excellent practice at 1,500 yards was made -at 
Shoeburyness last week, when the gun was laid in 
this manner, and worked by only three men. 

The Government called upon Capt. Moncrieff to 
apply his principle, in the first instance, to a 7-inch 
7-ton rifled gun. He has done so with perfect 
success. His theory and principle are unerring; 
their application to greater weights is a mere 
matter of detail. We are virtually in possession of 
a system of mounting guns so as entirely to conceal 
gun and detachment from direct fire. Let us see 
in what manner it may be applied. 

In the first place, as regards earthworks. Take | 
Southsea Castle for example: the parapet is pierced | 
with embrasures, each offering a large opening on 
the outside, converging like a funnel to the neck of | 
the embrasure, and guiding the enemy’s shot, 





while the parapet is very weak where it is cut away 
on each side. Thus there is great danger for the 
detachment, and it is considered necessary to close 
the embrasures by iron shields. The unsatisfactory 
shields for the Gibraltar-works cost 1,000/. apiece ; 
moreover, the great horizontal strain with ordinary 
carriages and platforms renders very strong and 
expensive foundations necessary, while the ordinary 
iron carriage and platform for a 7-inch gun 
cost about 5007. Now take the Moncrieff carriage. 
It costs about 8000. or 900/.; part of the difference 
is saved in foundations, for there is no horizontal 
strain, no friction being used to check the recoil. 
The embrasure is filled up with earth and disap- 
pears, the whole parapet becoming one uniform 
shot-proof thickness, and the costly shield is not 
wanted. Perfect immunity from direct fire is 
obtained by the gunners, and the gun which en 
embrasure had an extreme lateral range of sixty 





The name of this king was discovered some years 
back, by Sir H. C. Rawlinson, under the form of 
Kudur-mabuk, on bricks from the ruins of Mugheir, 
the ancient city of Ur, the birthplace of Abraham. 
The same distinguished scholar subsequently found 
the phonetic name of the goddess ‘‘ Lagamar,” 
answering to the Hebrew ny, translated in our 
version ‘‘ Laomer.” The fact that in the name of 
this king the title ‘‘ Mabuk,” meaning mother of 
God, appears instead of Lagamaruy, is no objection 
to his identification with Chedor-laomer, as it was 
the constant practice of the Babylonians and As- 
syrians to write the titles and monograms of the 
gods, instead of their proper names. 

Kudur Lagamar established his son on the throne 
of Babylonia, and the dynasty which they com- 
menced was, I believe, the “ Median” dynasty of 
Berosus. The people whom Berosus calls Medes, 
he tells us, conquered Babylonia about this time, 


degrees, and that only at the risk of blowing the | and established a dynasty which lasted 224 years. 


sides of the embrasure to pieces, has the range of 


| 


Believing as I do that this dynasty of Berosus 


the whole circle, or practically, over the parapet in | was the Elamite line, Iam led to think that the 


front, of 150 degrees. 


number 1,635 years, in the Assyrian tablets is the 


In confined situations, where earthworks cannot | correct one, for 1,635 years before the campaign of 
be used, as for example Plymouth Breakwater fort, | Assur-bani-pal make about B.c. 2,290, the probable 
the difficulty lies in the shields. The body of the | date of the conquest of Babylonia by the ‘“‘ Medes” 


fort is easily made shot-proof, but the shields for 
the ports are limited ‘in thickness by the necessity 


of Berosus. 
I would suggest that the chronology of this period 


of allowing the gun to traverse. With Capt. Mon- | may have been as follows:— 
crieff’s system the fort may have walls of one | 1st Dynasty, Medes (Elamites), 224 years, B.c. 2296 to 2072. 


uniform thickness, over which the guns appear for 
an instant to fire, disappearing as they deliver 
their shot. 

Capt. Moncrieff proposes to introduce gun-pits 
sunk in the natural ground, which would offer no 
mark of any kind to an enemy—supporting and 
connecting them by trenches for infantry. “If,” 
he says in a paper published in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Artillery Institution, ‘a few powerful 
guns were judiciously placed in Moncrieff batteries, 
connected and supported by trenches for infantry, 
could anything more embarrassing be imagined for 
ships than to receive a deadly fire from the most 
peaceful-looking hillocks, and when they looked 
for their enemy to see no mark of his position 
except a cloud of white smoke passing gently to 
leeward, until their attention was distracted by the 
same phenomenon in some unexpected quarter?” 








THE AGE OF ABRAHAM. 
British Museum, Oct. 2, 1868. 

I have recently discovered some Assyrian tablets 
at the British Museum with curious inscriptions 
relating to the goddess Nana. According to these 
inscriptions, Assur-bani-pal, King of Assyria, who 
commenced his reign B.c. 668, in one of his Elamite 
wars recovered an image of Nana which had been 
captured by the Elamites either 1,635 or 1,535 
years before (through an error of the Assyrian 
scribes the copies differ in the hundreds cipher, 
and there is nothing in the inscriptions to show 
which is correct). This image had been carried off 
from the Temple of Bit-Khilianna, in the city of 
Uruk (the Erech of Genesis x. 10, and the modern 
Warka), and set up in the city of Shushan, the 
capital of the Elamites. After it had remained 
there 1,635 years, Assur-bani-pal, King of Assyria, 
captured the city of Shushan, and he states that, 
in obedience to the will of the goddess, he brought 
the image from the city of Shushan to the city of 
Uruk, and set her up in the temple of Bit-Khili- 
anna once more. 

A similar passage was also inserted in the De- 
cagon Cylinder of Assur-bani-pal, col. vii. lines 9 
to 24, but is too mutilated to read without the aid 
of the tablets. In the same Cylinder, col. vi., the 
King states that he recovered from Shushan the 
spoil which the former Kings of Elam had taken 
from Babylonia. 

These inscriptions are interesting, not only on 


account of the high antiquity of the date mentioned, | 


i 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


but because the only conquest of Babylonia by the | 


Elamites of which we know (and which, I believe, | 
these tablets refer to) was in the time of Kudur- 


Jagamaru, King of Elam (the Chedor-laomer of the 
Bible), who conquered Babylonia and Syria, and 
who, according to Genesis xiv., was contemporary 
with Abraham. 


‘ 


2nd Dynasty, —— 98? years, B.c. 2072 to 1974 

3rd Dynasty, Chaldean, 458 years, B.c. 1974 to 1516. 
4th Dynasty, Arabian, 245 years, B.c. 1516 to 1271. 
5th Dynasty, Assyrian, 526 years, B.c. 1271 to 745. 
6th Dynasty, Assyrian, 23 years, B.c. 745 to 722. 
jth Dynasty, Assyrian, 96 years, B.c. 722 to 626. 


There are several kings whose legends were 


| published in Vol. I. of the ‘Cuneiform Inscriptions 


of Western Asia,’ who reigned in Babylonia before 
the Elamite conquest, and the dates of these 
monarchs must be much older than we have hither- 
to supposed ; the late Baron Bunsen suggested this 
some years back in his history of Egypt, and now 
we have a fixed standpoint in the date of the 
Eiamite conquest we can see that his idea was 
correct, 

The date of Abraham has always been so doubt- 
ful that chronological writers have placed it at 
various periods, ranging from the sixteenth up to 
the twenty-ninth century B.c. Now the Baby- 
lonians from an early period kept a very accurate 
account of time, and if Abraham was contemporary 
with the conquest of Babylonia by Chedor-laomer 
(as the book of Genesis states), we may fairly 
assume his date to have been about B.c. 2290. 

I have one small fragment of a tablet with a 
much longer account of the carrying off and resto- 
ration of this idol; I am now examining the 
Museum collection, and if I can find the rest of this 
tablet I may be able to throw some more light on 
the subject. Grorce Smita. 





SINAI SURVEY FUND. 
6, Portsea Place, Connaught Square, Oct. 8, 1868. 

SvUBORIPTIONS and guarantees have been received, 
which enable me now to state that the sum of 2001, 
only is required to enable the Expedition to the 
Peninsula of Sinai to start. I trust, therefore, that 
subscribers may be found to make up this small 
amount,and that I may beablenext week to announce 
in your columns that the orders for sailing have been 
given. It would be a great gain if a botanist and 
geologist could be attached to the expedition, but 
in the present state of our funds this is impossible. 
Since, however, I have been fortunate enough to 
secure the services of a volunteer zoologist, who 
will pay all his own expenses, I venture also to 
hope that when it is known that the total cost of 
six months’ stay in the peninsula and travelling 
expenses there and back would not exceed 1502., 
volunteers may also be found for those other 
important departments. F. W. Houianp. 





METEORIC SHOWER. 
October 6, 1868. 

I do not know what records our astronomers 
have discovered of the meteoric shower in the 
year 1533, but if they have none but one said to 
have been found in China, they will value the 
following, which, in point of accuracy, is really all 
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that could be wished. They may find it under the 
year in question in Seckendorf, ‘Commentarius His- 
toricus de Lutheranismo,’ vol. ii. p. 66, lib. iii.:— 
“Tt appears from a letter of Jonas, that on the 
24th day of October, beginning at ten o'clock at 
night and ending at twelve, while many persons 
were watching, many thousand little fiery torches, 
of the true colour of flame and fire, were seen to 
fly about on each of the four sides of the heavens, 
and that Luther said he had never seen the like in 
his life. On another day, at about the same hour, 
a sound was heard in the air as of armies rushing 
to battle. Upon this Jonas remarks, that Luther, 
who despised the Devil, and had experienced his 
temptations, held them as tricks of the Devil, who 
was now endeavouring to terrify men with false 
terrors, since he could not do it with real terrors.” 


Tt is as well to add, that Justus Jonas, upon | 


whose authority the record rests, was a friend 
of Luther, and in that year, 1533, was dean of the 
University of Wittemberg, in which city Luther 
usually dwelt. SAMUEL SHARPE, 








HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
Boston, Massachusetts, September, 1868. 
I beg leave, under your favour, to call attention 
to the serious injury which Messrs. Ward, Lock 


& Tyler have done me by interpolating my poem, | 


‘The Flight of the Goddess,’ in their reprint of the 
first volume of Household Words, page 49. The 
poem appears in the third number, dated April 13, 
1850,—just seventeen years before the verses were 
written! I protest against this publisher’s trick, 
since it lays me open to a very grave charge ; for 
any one reading the so-called reprint of Household 
Words would naturally infer that I had imposed on 
the editor of the Atlantic Monthly, in which maga- 
zine I published the poem in 1867. On page 49 of 
the original edition.of Household Words is a short 
article entitled ‘The Household Narrative,’ and in 
the reprint the title of this article is included in the 
Index, though it does not appear in the volume, 
having been removed to give place to ‘ The Flight 
ofthe Goddess,’ without a word of acknowledgment 
to me, or any explanation whatever to the reader, 
who labours under the delusion that he has pur- 
chased a faithful reprint of Household Words. 
Tuomas BAILEY ALDRICH. 





OUIDA. 
October 8, 1868. 
AFTER the emphatic denial given by me, in the 


Pall Mall Gazette and Morning Post, of any know- | 


ledge of the rumour, or the “article” in the French 
journal, which connects my name with the author- 
ship of ‘Strathmore,’ I am sorry to be obliged to 
trespass on your space. I know nothing of Ouid’ 
or of her works, or of the paragraph in the French 
journal, or of its origin, and can take no further 
notice of her letters. G. H. Payne. 








EMBOSSED PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. 
33, Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, Oct. 1, 1868. 

Since you did me the favour of inserting my 
letter, two other communications have appeared 
in your columns in reply, both emanating from 
members of the Worcester Committee. Both these 
gentlemen seem to mistake the nature of my 
objection to their Society, which is not on account 
of the particular form of type (Roman, small 
letters and capitals), but against the means by 
which they seek to bring it into general use, in 
opposition to what I believe to be the wishes of 
the intelligent blind. It is, no doubt, unfortunate 
that there are so many different systems in use in 
England ; but this very want of uniformity makes 
the blind of England particularly fit to decide on 
the best system of type, as there are many who are 
conversant with all. Mr. Blair cites a formidable 
array of Institutions on the Continent and in 
America in which one or other form of the Roman 
character is used ; but he by no means proves that 
the blind themselves in those countries are satisfied 
with the Roman letters, or would be so if they knew 
some of the forms of arbitrary characters ; and here 
I may say that Mr. Blair makes a great mistake 
when he calls the Abbé Carton’s dotted system 
“modified Roman,” and Moon’s “arbitrary”; the fact 


being, that Carton’s is in reality a greater departure 
from the Roman system than Moon’s. It is to be 
observed that the Abbé Carton, for the greater 
part of his life, was a staunch supporter of the 
Roman system. However strange it may seem to 
Mr. Blair, the fact remains that Roman letters are 
difficult of recognition by touch. Mr. Blair says 
that the object of the Worcester Society is not to 
undersell all rivals, but that this will only be an 
effect. The distinction is a fine one, but Mr. Blair 
has no right to say that other printers “are 
exorbitantly extravagant in what they offer to and 
thrust upon a poor and very much afilicted class,” 
the truth being that the “poor and much afflicted 
| class’ desire the productions of other presses more 
than those of Worcester, while the exorbitance of 
their charges may be remedied by the same simple 
means that Mr. Blair proposes to employ at 
Worcester, viz., by a benevolent public bearing the 
cost. My second statement was, that most of those 
| adult blind in London who have learnt as children 
| by a Roman system desert it when they leave the 
| institution in which they have been trained. Mr. 
Blair denies the reasonableness of this, but he does 
| not, and cannot, deny the fact. My third statement 
| was, that the Roman character has been thoroughly 
tried in France and Belgium and has been aban- 
| doned in favour of an arbitrary system. This Mr. 





| Blair emphatically states to be incorrect. It would, 
| I allow, have been more accurate to have said that 
| the Roman system has been supplanted in France 
| by the purely arbitrary system of M. Braille, and 
|in Belgium by that of the Abbé Carton. This, 
though not so great a departure from the Roman 
system as Braille’s, differs more from it than Moon’s, 
which Mr. Blair calls arbitrary; but this slight 
inaccuracy of statement did not proceed from 
ignorance, but from a desire to be brief. Mr. Blair 
holds that the change which the Abbé Carton made 
in his opinions was “‘ quite uncalled for’ when he 
abandoned the upper and lower case Roman for 
| his dotted system. Most people, however, will con- 
sider such a change of opinion by so great a man 
very significant. Mr. Blair admits having only 
taught one blind adult, who however, does good 
duty in the Worcester prospectus; but surely this 
is a miserable foundation for so stately a building. 
Mr. Taylor throughout his letter speaks of my 
inexperience. He says, “‘I fear his experience is not 
equal to his benevolence,” and suggests several 
works for my perusal. I am much obliged to him 
| for his kindness, as no one knows better than 
| myself how much I have to learn, but Mr. Taylor 





| has not proved any of my statements to be incor- 


rect, nor has he advanced any argument that is not | 


forced upon them without their wishes being first 
ascertained. To give a blind person a type which 
he can only read with difficulty, when he hag 
already one he can read with ease, hardly seems. 
an object worthy of being pressed forward at a time 
when the blind themselves are considering the 
whole question. I should have stated in my former 
letter to you, that the members of our Committee 
are totally or partially blind, and that we are most 
anxious to increase our numbers. I cannot conceive 
a better way for a blind gentleman of education to 
employ his time than to assist us in improving the 
embossed literature by which those of his poorer 
fellow-sufferers, who cannot afford a secretary, 
might beguile many a weary hour spent in dark- 
ness and solitude. T. R. Armitage, M.D. 





CHALK, 
October 3; 1868, 

Hap I not ceased, long since, to be surprised at 
anything, the assertion of Mr. Sorby, contained ina 
letter in the Atheneum of this date, that I obtained 
information, published by meas original in a paper 
which appeared in the Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History for July, 1861, from descriptions 
furnished orally by him, might, indeed, have dis- 
concerted me. As it is, I am reluctantly compelled 
to give my unqualified denial to such assertion,— 
every observation placed on record by me as ori- 
ginal, in that paper and elsewhere, having been 
| made independently, and in the absence of informa- 
tion derived from Mr. Sorby or any other person. 
When I wrote the paper referred to, all I knew 
was that Mr. Sorby had exposed the fallacy of 
Ehrenberg’s view regarding the “crystalloid” origin 
of certain minute “ ovoid” bodies found by both 
these observers in chalk, the paragraph quoted by 
Mr. Sorby having neither been designed nor cal- 
culated to convey the impression that the identi- 
fication of these bodies with the coccoliths of the 
soundings was due, so far as I was aware, to him, 
The remark as to their identity was mine, and so 
was the term coccosphere, which, in his paper sub- 
sequently published, Mr. Sorby employed without 
acknowledgment of any kind. Mr. Sorby might, 
on similar grounds, assert that the detailed descrip- 
tions and figures of coccoliths and coccospheres, 
contained in my paper which preceded his by two 
| mouths, were the offspring of information he sup- 
plied. He does not go the length of doing this, but 
| he assuredly bases his claim to priority of dis- 
covery on what he states he had ‘ predicted long 
ago,” and on unpublished memoranda of which I 

| knew and could know nothing. 
| Let me, however, in my turn, cite dates and 





quite familiar to me. He refers to the Berlin Con- | extracts. In Mr. Sorby’s communication to the 


| ference, in which one speaker states ‘‘ that to learn 
| Moon’s system is not so easy as that in the Roman 
alphabet.” This is simply absurd, as every blind 
person very well knows. Statements like these 
would not go forth to the world if the blind them- 
selves were better represented. 

Mr. Taylor does not inform us whether the 


authorities” or of the blind themselves; if the 


speaking of the shorthand systems, and of the 
difficulty of reading in them, he asks, ‘‘ Is it possi- 
ble then that the blind can read with ease that 
which to those who have their sight is difficult?” I 
reply that it is not only possible, but that it is done 
every day. I could show Mr. Taylor numbers of 
pupils who can read with ease in either of the 
shorthand systems, and who have learnt, some in 
youth, and some in old age. I would recommend 
any one interested in this subject to pay a visit to 
the classes of the Indigent Blind Visiting Society, 
which are held every Monday and Friday, from 


a full-written system. I, however, never proposed 
shorthand as a means of education, which is what 
Mr. Taylor’s words imply. In making these obser- 


characters, a modification of which may possibly be 





former, it is entitled to very little consideration. In | 


seeing. It is of course more difficult to learn than | 


decision arrived at by the Berlin Committee was | 
the expression of the opinion of “sighted school | 


| Annals (which appeared, be it observed, two months 
| after mine, that is to say, in September, 1861,) he 
uses these words—‘‘I therefore read a short paper 
on the subject at the meeting of the Sheffield Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society, on the 2nd of 
October [1860], in which I showed that the so- 
called crystalloids of the chalk are [what? identical 
with the coccoliths of the soundings ?—no, but] not 
of crystalloid origin, and similar to ovoid bodies 
forming part of spherical cells, in some respects 
analogous to the cells of the Foraminifera.” ! Here 
then we have, in Mr. Sorby’s own words, the sum 


| total of his conclusions about the “‘ so-called crys- 


| 
| 
| 


talloids,” as communicated to the Sheffield Philo- 
sophical Society. 

‘“‘Two months after this date,” continues Mr, 
Sorby, (that is, two months after the 2nd of Octo- 
ber, 1860,) “I had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of Dr. Wallich”; this being the occa- 
sion—and a very hurried one it was—on which he 
asserts he conveyed information which I subse- 
quently published as original in the Annals for 


| July, 1861, more than half a year afterwards. On 


1to4Pp.M.,at No.5, Red Lion Square. A shorthand | 
system is of the same use to the blind as to the | 


no other occasion do I recollect having seen or 
communicated with Mr. Sorby on the subject. I 
admit, what I have never dreamt of gainsaying, 
that a verbal report on Mr. Sorby’s researches, 
which reached me through another channel, but 
was strictly limited to the conclusions expressed in 


vations, I do not wish to condemn the Roman | the extract from his paper already quoted, caused 


me to examine the chalk; but the first moment’s 


selected as the best; but I protest, on behalf of the | glance at a minute portion pulverized and sus- 
blind, against any system being subsidized, and | pended in water under the microscope, revealed the 
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coccoliths, and established in my mind their close 
jdentity with those of the soundings. 
G. C. WALLICH. 








CHAUCER. 
56, Euston Square, Oct. 3, 1868. 

Iy your number of the 26th of September you 
honoured me by notifying two points which I was 
supposed to have traced out regarding Chaucer’s 
authorities in his poem of ‘Troylus and Cryseyde.’ 
One of these is the Trophe, which I understand to 
mean ‘‘ trophy,’—being a compendious translation 
into English of the word Filostrato, according to 
the arbitrary meaning which Boccaccio, the author 
of the poem, chose to assign to that word. This 
surmise, I am in hopes, will stand the test of 
inquiry. But I am compelled to confess that the 
other and more important point turns out to be a 
misconception of mine, not a discovery. The sur- 
mise was that Chaucer, in referring to “ Lollius” 
as his chief authority, meant to refer to Petrarch, 
supposed by him to be the author of the ‘ Filo- 
strato’; inasmuch as (so went the surmise) Petrarch 
had in his lifetime been known under the pseu- 
donym of Lzlius, and Lollius might be a corrup- 
tion of Lelius. For this pseudonym of “ Lelius” 
my authority was (as you rightly say) Tiraboschi, 
the learned historian of Italian literature. 

Now the passage in Tiraboschi (Milanese edi- 
tion of 1833, vol. ii. p. 431) runs thus—‘“‘ L’anno 
1330 andossene [il Petrarca] a Lombes con Jacopo 
Colonna, che ne era stato eletto vescovo; ed ivi si 
strinse in amicizia con Lelio di Stefano, di antica 
e nobil famiglia romana, e con un Fiammingo di 
nome Lodovico, co’ quali poi ebbe continua corri- 
spondenza il Petrarca, che uno chiamd sempre col 
nome di Lelio, l altro con quel di Socrate, per la 
gravitt de’ costumi che in lui scorgeasi.” This may 
be literally translated as follows:—‘In the year 
1830 [Petrarch] went to Lombes with Jacopo 
Colonna, who had been elected bishop there; and 
here he contracted an intimacy with Lelio [Lzlius] 
di Stefano, of an ancient and noble Roman family, 
and with a Fleming named Lodovico [Lewis], with 
whom afterwards did Petrarch hold a continual 
correspondence—who called one [or, whom one call- 
ed} always by the name of Lelio [Lzlius], the other 
by that of Socrates, on account of the gravity of 
morals which was discerned in him.” 

Such is the passage in Tiraboschi on which my 
Chaucer surmise was very principally founded. Un- 
fortunately, you will observe, at the words Italicized, 
that Tiraboschi’s phrase is ambiguous. Interpreted 
in one way (“whom one called”) it would support 
my surmise; interpreted in another way (‘‘ who 
called one’) it carries no such suggestion. I had 
understood Tiraboschi to say that one of Petrarch’s 
friends—either Lelio or Lodovico—constantly ad- 
dressed Petrarch as Lelius [Lelio], and that the 
other addressed Petrarch as Socrates. But a very 
scholarly friend (Mr. Cayley, the translator of 
Dante) told me the other day that, unless his 
memory were much at fault, it was Petrarch him- 
self who used to address one of his friends as 
Socrates, and the other, Lelio, (of which, indeed, I 
was already aware,) as Lelius. The published cor- 
respondence has been examined, and Mr. Cayley 
proves to be correct. I must, therefore, give in at 
once, and confess that my supposed clue to Chau- 
cer’s Lollius is altogether snapped. 

No doubt, too, the phrase in Tiraboschi is as 
readily susceptible of the meaning answering to 
this state of the facts as of the contrary meaning 
which I had attached to it. And I might probably 
from the first have understood the phrase as it was 
meant, had it struck me that Tiraboschi could have 
considered it worth while to state expressly that 
Petrarch addressed as Lelio [Lelius] a person who 
bore the baptismal name of Lelio. Experience will 
caution me that a possible meaning, in a statement 
made by an author of high repute, is not to be 
rejected as unlikely merely because it is so obvious 
as almost to become irrelevant. 

Since beginning this letter I have seen in the 
Athenceum of to-day the suggestion of Dr. Latham 
that all the ado about Lollius may probably be 
traced to another misconception made, or more 
likely adopted, by no less illustrious a writer than 
Chaucer himself; so that, if I have misread my 


text, I am not alone nor in bad company. Unless 
something better be propounded, I for one shall 
now be very much inclined to take refuge in the 
line from Horace, 
Trojani belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli, 

as the true source and explanation of the Lollius 
of the ‘Troylus and Cryseyde’ and the ‘ House of 
Fame.’ W. M. Rosserrl. 





HIS MAJESTY’S OPPOSITION. 
Paris, October, 1868. 

THE new press law has quickened the literary 
energies of French journalists. When we got rid 
of the stamp and advertisement duties in England 
it was predicted that very soon every English 
journalist would be “grinding his own organ”; 
but we have not proved so adventurous or prolific. 
Capital does not flow into printing-offices so 
copiously in England as the golden stream tends 
to the priuting-presses of France. The number of 
literary ventures for which M. Henri Rochefort is 
responsible will make a curious page in the future 
history of French journalism. The fantastic, punning 
titles exhibit the malice of the national character: 
as those of the revolutions discovered at once its 
grimness and irreverence. I repeat, the windows 
are full of the little lights which the unfortunate 
Lanterne has provoked ; but the rate of production 
(albeit three or four newspapers are announced every 
week) is far below that of a week in 1848. Then, 
Paris was wrapped in paper. The over-sanguine 
English provincial printer who based his calcula- 
tions of profit on the assumption that every man, 
woman and child in his native town would take 
two copies (a circulation that would just cover 
expenses) was not more confident about the literary 
capacity of his public, than every Paris printer 
showed himself after the dethronement of Louis 
Philippe. The paper and print excitement which 
is abroad at this moment is warm enough; but 
how far is it from the fecundity of a week of 
revolution ! 

The last week in the month of May, 1848, 
produced the following new publications in Paris: 
—the Archives du Peuple, L’Aigle Républicain, 
Le Petit Caporal, La Redingote Grise, Le Petit Fils 
du Pere Duchéne, La France Nouvelle (by Alex- 
andre Dumas), Les Débats del’ Assemblée Nationale, 
La Constitution, La République Napoléonienne, Le 
Bonnet Rouge, La Colére du Vieux Républicain, 
Le Volcan, Les Saltimbanques, Jacques Bonhomme, 
L’ Organisation du Travail, Le Christ Républicain, 
by the Citoyenne Sans-peur, Le Lampion, Le Robes- 
prerre, Le Napoléonien, Le Bonapartiste, L’ Epoque, 
Le Diable Rose, La République des Femmes, Le 
Journal des Cotillons, La Garde Mobile, and Le 
Tocsin des Travailleurs. The list shows the way 
the wind was blowing; and if we were to make 
out a list of the Lanterns and Clocks which have 
appeared of late within the fortifications we might 
get together a little list of publications boding evil 
to the Imperial Government. In 1848 the Bona- 
partists were active and the blasphemer was not 
idle. The Redingote Grise did not do much towards 
the cause of Louis Napoleon; but it was one of the 
long array of obscure, cheap, Bonapartist prints 
that were filtered through the by-ways, and made 
a public opinion suited to the Prince’s purpose. 
By persevering little blows, prodigious effects are 
produced. A man with a hammer drives home hot 
bolts that will collectively support endless succes- 
sions of express trains. Nay, all the movements 
of importance which have been made here have 
been got about by scores of little journals. When 
I want to see whither the blouse mind is tending 
I leave the Boulevards and turn into the side 
streets of the Marais and the Quartier St.-Antoine. 
In the petty print and newspaper shops you read 
the will and aspirations of the pro/étaire ; and I find 
my interpreter of the bourgeois at the kiosk of the 
pretty newsvender on the Boulevard des Capucines. 
The journalistic activity is prodigious both for the 
bourgeois and the workman. On one morning I 
find two new papersannounced. M.de La Ponterie, 
an old contributor to Za France, and now of 
La Presse, is to establish a new daily paper, with 
a capital of 26,0007. Havre is determined on a new 





daily organ, of very liberal proclivities, and has 





banked 16,0007. to begin with. No less than 
42,0007. embarked in journalism in one week! Is 
all this activity and risk of capital ominous—as the 
Redingote Grise, and the République Napoléonienne 
were ominous in 1848? 

There is a marked difference between the two 
activities. In 1848 there were two broadly-marked 
parties at work. The Bonnet Rouge was shaking 
defiantly before the Petit Caporal; Le Robespierre 
was fighting Le Bonapartiste; Le Tocsin des Tra- 
vailleurs was sounding in the ears of La Consti- 
tution. The two armies were distinct—plain in 
sight ; and they fought a distinct battle. The eagle 
plucked the bonnet rouge from the republican head ; 
and the vanquished hosts turned back into their 
workshops. But to-day you can perceive no line of 
battle. Discontent has taken many fantastic forms. 
The Opposition is mighty in numbers, but it is a 
mob without a or a name. There are many 
would-be leaders: the pretenders may be counted 
on both hands. But an organ to be called Monsieur 
Chose would not last a week. Le Parapluie de 
Monsieur Smith would be an amusing title; but 
only a few old bourgeois would rally round the 
stick. I am looking at this from a strictly literary 
point of view. Father Bugeaud’s cap is among the 
old clothes of the army—as forgotten as the last 
year’s red breeches of a Zouave. The republican 
flag is more en évidence than any other pretension 
to rule Frenchmen, but it rocks in the storm of 
the passions and quarrels which encompass it. Its 
friends, who are above suspicion, are doubtful ; its 
lip-adorers are a host. The mass cannot believe in 
the sound foundation of the republican principle, 
since they have seen it spread thrice only as con- 
crete for a new throne. That whichis most evident 
now is, that there are crowds of servants of the 
monarchical pretenders who are willing to drive 
the State to revolution, and so on through the 
disasters of an incoherent republic back to the Lily, 
or the Charter of July. Hence the number of oppo- 
sition prints which preach republicanism. The 
crown and sceptre lie under their cap of liberty. 
In presence of the Spanish revolution, they disagree 
even as to the first process for the establishment 
of a new constitution. 

The little affair is settled in M. de Girardin’s 
organ in a few paragraphs ; but then the author 
of Le Droit would reconstruct the Milky Way 
any morning before breakfast, and find a moment 
for the re-adjustment of the map of Europe 
into the bargain. The Gaulois welcomes Napo- 
leon back to his capital, just advising him to be 
mindful of the example of Spain, and bring a 
few liberal reforms in his pocket. The pretty news- 
vender by the Grand Hotel finds the evening papers 
almost torn out of her kiosk; but, albeit they are 
chiefly Opposition organs, it is impossible to gather 
from them significant signs like those which were 
in the journalism of 1848, And in this a mighty 
advance in French public opinion may be descried. 
There are partisans of exiled royal families within 
the fortifications still, but there are no strong pre- 
tenders’ parties. Groups of royalists in republican 
cloaks are about, and, as the Americans have it, 
“ bobbing around”; but the people appear to have 
lived out of the necessity of kingship, and to 
clamour for reforms to be granted by the sovereign 
they have. Herein we perceive one of the effects 
of our English example. It has been said again 
and again that free journalism would prosper and 
become solid in France if journalists would give 
up the service of pretenders, and direct their 
opposition against bad laws, and not against one 
dynasty for the benefit of another. 

While the little press is taking extraordinary, 
and in some cases detestable, forms, the great 
press is, in the main, opposing steadily and 
loyally all the shortcomings of the actual régime— 
pegging away, in old Abe Lincoln’s fashion, at the 
hard bits of despotism which deface their country. 
The recent contention among the printers for the 
production of the Moniteur is an event which con- 
firms the impression of impartial observers that 
journalism is consolidating itself for permanent 
freedom. M. Wittersheim, who is bound by his 
contract to distribute 95,000 copies of the little 
Moniteur gratuitously, at a cost of more than 
30,0002. per annum, has deposited a guarantee of 
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8,000/. with the Minister of State! This gentleman 
has some faith in the peaceful solution of the diffi- 
culties between ‘‘the powers that be” and the 
Opposition. 

The sovereign people were in the Tuileries— 
unbidden guests in Louis Philippe’s wine-cellars. 
A curious observer was hastening to contemplate 
the scene. He was stopped at the gates by some 
sorry-looking rascals on guard. The leader said, 
menacingly, ‘“‘ Your cockade, citizen; where is 
your cockade?” The man without the colour was 
encompassed at once by a dangerous revolutionary 
rabble. He was equal to the occasion. Lifting his 
hat, he steadily and minutely examined it; then 
exclaimed—‘‘ It’s most perplexing, most unaccount- 
able,—I must have left it in my nightcap!” Men 
are not bound to wear colours now. A writer may 
pass without a prince’s livery; and that which is 
most hopeful in the present condition of journalistic 
affairs is, that the devotion of a cockade in a night- 
cap would not reach a high place. The friends of 
the, Government attack its re-actionary measures. 
The ministry is getting under criticism ; the prolé- 
tairves are liberal, but neither Republican, Orlean- 
ist, nor Legitimist. Za Charrue, Le Pirate, Le 
Coq-a-VAne, L’Eteignoir, La Lanterne Magique, 
are whimsical offshoots of M. Rochefort’s trans- 
ported Lantern. He who would study the altered 
and improved state of public opinion in France 
should buy these petty papers and pamphlets, and 
a host more, in the Passage du Havre and in the 
Arcade of J ouffroy. 

There is an Opposition, fierce and uncompro- 
mising, in the journals cheap and dear; but it is 
His Majesty’s Opposition in the main. The fire- 
brands are in need of fuel. It is already evident 
that Rochefort never stirred his countrymen; he 
merely amused them by the many sharp forms he 
gave to his audacity. He now dates weekly from 
Brussels,—but he has had his day. Be sure that, 
politically and journalistically, he is dead, for the 
chroniqueurs have done with him. B. J 





NOTES ON BURGUNDY. 
Autun, October, 1868. 

TxHosE who rush with railway speed through the 
valley from which rises the Cote d’Or are little 
aware of the exquisite beauty of the lateral valleys 
and glens which intersect the country east of the 
Cote. I have been wandering for a week through 
this little-visited district, and have been greatly im- 
pressed by the picturesque features of the scenery. 
Everywhere the same story of abundance is written 
on the face of the land. Vines and maize, apples, 
peaches, pears, chestnuts and walnuts, are all this 
year in amazing profusion. Indeed, there is not a 
pore of the land that does not yield fruit for the 
use of man. But, say the Burgundians, there is 
good reason for all this plethora of agricultural 
wealth, for a comet may be seen nightly blazing in 
the south—a sure sign that the wine of 1868 will 
be of great excellence. Happily, too, the new grape 
blight which has recently made its appearance in 
some of the departments on the banks of the Rhone, 
especially in those of Vaucluse and the Garde, does 
not appear to have touched the vines in Burgundy. 
This new disease is described as being more de- 
structive even than the oidium. It is entitled 
phthisis, because, like consumption among man- 
kind, it causes excessive thinness in the vine-plant, 
which it ultimately destroys beyond recovery. 

Thus favoured, the Burgundian peasant takes 
great pains to cultivate his small estate, and so 
successfully that he is, as a rule, in advance of his 
neighbours in other departments in comforts and 
civilization. But little crime exists ; and as a proof 
of the intelligence of the Burgundian peasant, the 
pleasant fact may be cited, on the authority of 
Official statistics, that 85 per cent. of the population 
read and write. 

To the sketcher, the country beyond and above 
the Céte d’Or is a mine of wealth. The Cédte 
swells in many localities to mountain-like elevations, 
fissured by glens in which the limestone rocks are 
draped by trailing plants. The uplands are sprin- 
kled with villages, many of which nestle under 
ruined castles. That of La Roche Pat, towering 
over the village of the same name, is extremely 
grand. It was built, in 1396, by Reigner Pat, 











Chamberlain to Philip the Hardy, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and figures prominently in the wars of that 
period. All the villages in this district are provided 
with public ovens and public washing-places, of 
which the inhabitants make constant use. 

The antiquary will also find this part of Bur- 
gundy extremely interesting. Traces of Roman 
occupation are very numerous. An invitation to 
spend the day with a large vine-proprietor at his 
chateau near Santenay, fifteen miles from Beaune, 
gave me the opportunity of making the acquaint- 
ance of M. Delonquy, of Chagny, who has been 
instructed by the French Government to explore 
the Roman station near Santenay, locally called 
Colonne La Cussy. It bears this name from a 
Roman pillar found near the village of Cussy, 
covered with curious bas-reliefs. Here M. Delon- 
quy has discovered a vast quantity of Roman and 

toman-Gallic remains, including exquisite speci- 
mens of glass vases. The finest have been sent to 
the new museum at St.-Germain; others may be 
seen in the museum at Beaune. 
3ut even more interesting than these discoveries 
are those which have been recently made on the 
summit of Mont Beuvray, about twelve miles 
from Autun, in Le Morvan. Autun, as archeo- 
logical and classical readers will remember, has 
long been believed to have been the famous ancient 
Bibracte, capital of the Aldui, mentioned by Ceesar 
as ‘‘oppidum maxime auctoritatis apud eos,” but 
its name was changed in the time of Augustus to 
Augustodunum, modernized into Autun. Tacitus, 
too, describes its importance as a fortress and a 
great city, and states that the most illustrious of 
the youth of Gaul were educated here. The town 
still abounds with Roman remains, including two 
imposing gates, constructed of vast blocks of stone, 
and certainly possesses strong claims to the ancient 
title which it has hitherto enjoyed. A violent 
opposition has, however, been recently raised 
against this claim by some antiquaries, who con- 
tend that the ancient Bibracte was not on the site 
of the present town of Autun, but on the summit 
of Mont Beuvray. The facts are, that when French 
antiquaries favourable to the Imperial cause were 
bitten by what has been happily called [épidémie 
Césarienne, those who provided Napoleon the 
Third with archeological information for his work 
assured him that the true locality of the ancient 


Bibracte is Mont Beuvray. The Imperial author, | 
having adopted this conclusion in his work, has, 


not unnaturally, been attacked by those who hold 
that the mountain in question has no claim to the 
honour to which it has been elevated. Under these 
circumstances, the Emperor ordered researches to 
be made this summer at great cost, which have 
resulted in the discovery, on the summit of the 
mountain, of foundations of houses and a consider- 
able quantity of Roman remains, including above 
4,000 amphore, some of great size. The discovery 


of these relics is certainly very remarkable, and | 


the more so when it is borne in mind that Mont 
3euvray is the highest mountain in this part of 
Burgundy, the summit being 2,611 feet above the 
sea. But it is difficult to conceive that Cesar 
should have passed a winter with two legions at 
such a height as this; and that he did spend a 
winter at Bibracte, after his glorious campaign in 
Gaul, is certain; and equally difficult is it to 
understand that a large and powerful town such 
as Bibracte was—the most powerful in Roman 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE Professor of Anatomy at Cambridge gives 
notice that the course of lectures on Practical 
Anatomy will commence on Monday, October 12, 
at 1 P.M., in the old anatomical schools, and be 
continued daily till the 20th, and after the 20th 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, at 7 P.u, 
The course on anatomy and physiology will com. 
mence on Tuesday, October 20, at 1 P.a., in the 
new museums, and be continued on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays. This course is intended 
for students of Natural Science, as well as for 
medical students. 


We have had Milton in English romance as well 
as in English history. Heis the hero of a German 
novel. Gatinelli, the retired actor and dramatic 
author, has now made him the hero of an Italian 
play. It was written expressly for Salvini, who 
acts the part at Florence to perfection. The period 
embraces the close of the Commonwealth and the 
beginning of the restored monarchy. Milton’s 
home is disturbed by love and politics. Arthur 
Monk, the General’s son, is in love with Milton’s 
daughter, Deborah, for whose bright eyes he refuses 
to aid his sire in betraying the Republican. 
Milton’s wife, Mary Powell, is a little too much 
attracted by the homage of a gay foreign chevalier, 
for whose sake she supports the monarchical inter- 
| ests. These matters bring desolation in the poet’s 
home. He becomes blind as well as _broken- 
hearted, but he foretells in fine soliloquies the 
' future liberty of Europe, and he refuses 1,0000. 
for the copyright of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ offered to 
him by Charles the Second in the disguise of a 
bookseller. Ultimately young love and older con- 
| jugal affection triumph. Milton and Mary Powell 
| are reconciled. The King offers rank and fortune 
| to the poet if he will use his pen in support of the 
Crown; and Milton, replying that its best support 
will be in the King’s exercise of justice and merey, 
declares that he looks for his reward “ after death.” 
The play is said to be wonderfully effective; but 
Salvini is an actor who can give effect to anything 
—no disparagement to Gatinelli, the beauty of 
whose style is universally acknowledged. 


Mr. Robertson, the dramatist, desires to say in 
our columns that he is not the author of ‘ Pearl,’ 
a novel which is advertised as by the author of 
‘Caste. Mr. Robertson adds that everything 
| produced by him is published with his name 

attached. 

‘Pierces Supererogation; or, a New Prayse 
of the Old Asse,’ is Mr. Collier’s latest reprint of 
; Miscellaneous Tracts. This pamphlet is by Gabriel 
| Harvey, and is mainly devoted to abuse of Nash. 
| It contains, however, many allusions to contem- 
| porary facts, and many illustrations of localities 
and manners. 


The Emperor of the Brazils has sent to Mr. 
| John Miers the decoration of the rank of “‘ Digna- 
| torio” of the Order of the Rose, the highest civil 
| distinction in the empire, in consideration of the 
| important services which he has rendered to the 
| empire by his reports on the contents of the Expo- 
| sition at Paris. 


| Some time ago we pointed out the extremity of 
| the danger from fire to which the Houses of Par- 


| liament are exposed by the close neighbourhood of 
| certain wharfs and timber-yards at the west end 





Gaul—should have been built on the summit of | Of the great building. Here were often to be seen 
Mont Beuvray, which, during several months of | many hundreds of tons of hay and straw in huge 


the year, is covered with snow. The great extent 
of ancient Bibracte, described by Cesar as “ oppi- 
dum longe maximum,” certainly goes far to over- 
throw the hypothesis that that city was on the 
summit of Mont Beuvray. The question, as it 
stands, forms a very pretty archeological quarrel, 
which is likely to be continued for a considerable 
period, as the Emperor, unwilling to yield to the 
opinion of learned antiquaries and historians, has 
issued orders that the excavations on Mont Beuvray 
shall be continued as early as possible next year. 
In the meanwhile, until more conclusive evidence 
can be adduced, Autun must assuredly be regarded 
as the ancient Bibracte. ©. BR. 'W: 





| stacks upon the river side, with, at the bank, barges 


in tiers, laden half-mast high with the same mate- 
rials, and having in the cabooses the one matter of 
fire which was wanting to complete the destruction 
of the whole. Any elderly lady of any gallant 
captain of a barge who smoked—and it cannot be 
denied that several of these ladies did smoke— 
might with the mere ashes of her nargilleh set the 
place on fire; the place had been on fire more than 
| once. An Act was passed last year in order to the 
| acquisition of the land which was so dangerously 
| occupied, and the ground is to be cleared forthwith. 
| Referring to a Correspondent on the subjunctive 
| mood, Mr. De M organ writes:—‘‘I am asked 

whether it can be reconciled with the rules of 
| grammar to say—‘ A man who...is fortunate, if 
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he have never....’ I do not know where the rules 
of English grammar are: each person seems to 
collect them for himself from usage. There is 
undoubtedly a use of what is called the subjunctive 
in English: I have seen it denied that it is a sub- 
junctive. Be this as it may, there is an old usage 
that this so-called subjunctive follows if. Modern 
idiom often, most often, rejects it; thereby losing 
a distinction which tends to clearness, and getting 
a sibilant instead; as in ‘if he comes.’ I think I 
collect that in our time the subjunctive is only used 
in cases of pure doubt. Thus, ‘if he does.. ’ means 
that he is likely enough to do it; while ‘if he do’ 
supposes greater doubt. Our word when, a relative 
of the German wenn, is our word of prediction, | 
*when he does’; and if may be kept sacred to 
hypothesis. As to ‘if he have,’ I refer to Matt. | 
xviii. 12—‘If a man have an hundred sheep,’ in | 
which agree Tyndall, Cranmer, the Genevan, the | 
Rhemish, and the Authorized. I preserve this 

usage because I like distinctions and dislike sibi- 

lants. And this without any theory. For instance, 

‘if it be’ may not be subjunctive in mood. Most | 
likely be is an old indicative. Such phrases as | 
‘There be many...’ are common enough of old. | 
And there are the provincialisms ‘How be you?’ | 
‘I be going to...’ But be, subjunctively used, marks | 
the hypothetical; and isis the ugliest of our words. | 
Usage is against me, in our own day ; but ‘ what- | 
ever is, is’ by no means includes ‘ whatever is, | 
ought to be’: but it certainly does include ‘ what- | 
ever hisses, hisses.’ ” 


The Council of the Royal Microscopical Society | 
have made arrangements with Mr. Hardwicke, of 
Piccadilly, publisher to the Ray Society and Patho- | 
logical Society, for the exclusive publication of 
their Transactions and Proceedings, in a monthly 
journal, to be edited by Dr. Lawson, and which is 
to contain, in addition to the matter furnished by 
the Society, a record of British and foreign histo- 
logical research. 

Mr. W. Barrett Davis communicated to the , 
British Association—but too late—the following 
results from Z. Dase’s list of the prime numbers 
between 6 and 7 millions. If these be counted by 
the 100,000, that is, if the million aforesaid be 
divided into ten parts, they will give the following 
result:—For the first tenth part, 6,386 primes; 
for the second, 6,401; for the third, 6,418; for the 
fourth, 6,340 ; for the fifth, 6,340; for the sixth, 
6,898; for the seventh, 6,323; for the eighth, | 
6,366 ; for the ninth, 6,398 ; for the tenth, 6,368 ; | 
for the whole million, 63,738. 


Those who like to compare the present with the 
past, as regards the stage, may see what progress 
the drama has made as an art, and in its artists, | 
by looking at the names of the actors in the Drury 
Lane company who commenced their new season 
in September, and then glancing at the names of 
the company who, in September, 1768, opened the | 
corresponding season a hundred years ago. At the 
head of the members of the Drury Lane company | 
are Mr. Phelps (and there is a promise of Mr. 
Dillon), with Miss Heath and Mrs. F. Matthews, 
as the most accomplished actresses in their various 
walks. In the season 1768-9 Garrick and Spranger 
Barry were the chiefs of the company. Two more 
accomplished actors were never seen on the same 
stage; and, with King, they sustained the honour 
of the house. The leading ladies were that Comic 
Muse, Mrs. Abington, the inimitable Miss Pope, 
with Mrs. Barry, who in this season made Lady 
Randolph her own, and kept it for a generation, 
till (when Mrs. Crawford) she was succeeded by 
Mrs. Siddons, who had long been jealous of the 
older actress. It was the season in which Kitty 
Clive left the stage after forty years’ joyous service, | 
and in which two pieces were produced that still | 
“keep the stage ”—Bickerstaffe’s ‘ Padlock,’ and | 
the same scampish writer’s arrangement of ‘ The 
Nonjuror,’ called ‘The Hypocrite.’ In the former 
Mrs. Arne made the hearts of our young great- | 
grandfathers melt with the delicious songs she so | 
sweetly warbled. In the comedy, King created the 
part of Dr. Cantwell, for which he was famous, | 
though he was to become more so, for his creations | 
(as dramatic slang has it) of Lord Ogleby and Sir | 
Peter Teazle, In 1668, Hart, Mohun, and Nell) 








tion. 


Gwyn were the leading actors at Drury Lane. 
Altogether, the company of the present year is 
more on an equality with that of two hundred 
than with that of one hundred years ago, yet not 
up to the level of the older brotherhood of players. 


The demolition of the houses which have so long 
reduced the width of the high road to the eastward 
of Kensington Church is nearly complete. Their 
sites will be added to the width of the thoroughfare, 
and thus a desirable improvement effected. Twenty- 
seven premises have been removed to this end. 


Everything connected with the gymnastic art is 
calculated to excite interest among the Teutonic 
race, which has brought it to such practical perfec- 
An article on the Braemar Gathering and 
the Scottish Highland Games in general has been 
lately published in Germany by Mr. Karl Blind, 
in which he enters into the archeological question, 
drawing a comparison between the descriptions 
given by Roman authors on the habits and customs 
of the ancient Germans, and the “ heroic ” amuse- 
ments of the Gaelic people of the present day. 
A further quotation, made from the Nibelwngen 
Lied, which has reference to the feat known as 
“putting the stone,” is most curiously adapted. 
The writer gives the old text from the German 
national epic. It is to be found in the chapter 
which describes ‘‘ how Giinther won Brunhild.” 
After an allusion to the pernicious effect the system 
of evictions produces in the Highlands by driving 
a martial race beyond the Ocean, and thus weaken- 
ing the defensive military force of England, Mr. 
Karl Blind concludes with the following words :— 
‘‘ Owing to the example given in London, German 
gymnastic art makes greater progress in England 
from year to year. In the Highland games of the 
Gaels, Great Britain, on her part, possesses a 
remnant of native popular gymnastics, which only 
awaits its broader expansion. Whilst, in the grounds 
of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, the English 


' recently competed for prizes in that art with the 


Germans, and practically proved that they had 
learnt well enough from their teachers, the Scots 


' soon afterwards had their great competition in such 


bodily exercises as might astonish many an athlete 
by profession, The health of the people, which 
in England is altogether better than in many a 


continental state, can only gain by universalizing 


the gymnastic art, keeping it, at the same time, 
within proper bounds. Everything tending to that 
aim must be interesting to the propounders of a 
sound national economy, who calculate the prospe- 
rity of the community, not merely from the sum 


' total of agricultural production, not simply from 


the lists of export and import, but from the accounts 
of the well-being of the greatest number possible.” 


Nobody associates the idea of fun with the 
colonies, People go there to make fortunes, not to 
make jokes: and those who cannot live without 
laughing are supposed never to emigrate. Think, 
then, with what mingled pleasure and surprise we 
cast our eyes on the Kandy Herald of August 6, 


/ and found in it ‘ Personalities for the Delectation 


of Colonists.’ The following is a specimen :— 


A maiden at Batticaloa, 

Heard marriage in haste was no go, 
So her time took about it, 

And went—you may doubt it— 

A mere shade to the shadows below. 


But when she found out she was dead, 
Regretted she never had wed, 

For said surly old Charon, 

“*You’ve another ghost’s hair on,” 

And snatched her false curls from her head. 


The engineer hoist with his own petard is not 
half so amusing as a storyteller who makes a mis- 
take which is homeopathic to the blunder on which 
his own story turns. In a very intelligent jest-book 
(1866, 2nd edit.) we read of a man who lent 151. 
for a year at cent. per cent. by the process of 
handing over 15/. and receiving a bill for 301., 
accepted for twelve months after date. You fool! 
said the lender’s wife, if you had lent him the 
money for two years, you would not have had 
anything to pay. The lady was not the first who 
made the mistake; for Selden very deliberately 
writes, that when the Crown is granted a subsidy 
of one-sixteenth, sixteen such subsidies would ab- 
sorb the whole property on which it is levied. So 





far we have a good story; but the narrator himself, 
in describing the transaction, calls it a loan of “a 
sum of 30/. for a year, at 50 per cent., the interest 
to be included.” This would puzzle an accountant; 
but had he said “the interest to be paid in ad- 
vance,” there would have been some truth in the 
description. 

An interment, supposed to be that of Bishop 
Henry de Blois, grandson of the Conqueror by 
Adela, wife of Stephen, Count of Blois, and brother 
of King Stephen, has been discovered in his cathe- 
dral of Winchester during the removal of the tomb 
of William Rufus to its new place in the presbytery, 
between the chantries of Bishops Henry de Beau- 
fort (the ‘‘ haughty Cardinal” of Shakspeare) and 
William of Waynflete, the successor of the last. 
This grave of Rufus, or, at least, this new place 
for his sarcophagus, is close to the gravestones of 
Gaveston and Bishop de Lucy, the builder. It is 
by no means certain that the inscription on one 
of the ossuary chests (No. 4) in the presbytery of 
Winchester Cathedral is not correct in including 
Rufus’s name with those of the West Saxon kings 
and bishops, which the aforenamed Henry’ de 
Blois removed and mingled in leaden chests, which 
Bishop Fox further inclosed in the ossuaries in 
question, which stand above the screens he placed 
between the piers of the presbytery. This ossuary 
No. 4 is further described as holding the bones of 
Canute, Queen Emma, her reputed lover Bishop 
Alwyn, and Bishop Wina. Upon the head of the 
crucified figure, which stood above the altar in the 
old cathedral, Canute placed the royal crown, which, 
after the famous rebuke to his courtiers at South- 
ampton, he ceased to wear. Another ascription of 
the recently-discovered interment is to Bishop 
Henry Woodlock (1305—1306), who crowned 
Edward the Second. One would think that the 
interval of nearly two centuries between the deaths 
of the two bishops was marked in the interment 
sufficiently to enable one to say which man’s grave 
has been broken into, whose bones of the two were 
found wrapped in lead, and replaced. 


It appears that Roumanian antiquities are profit- 
ing by the progress of the country. There is now 
a Roumanian Museum at Bucharest, with an his- 
torical section. A number of stones with Latin 
inscriptions have been found in the village of 
Iglitza, between Macheen and Hirsova on the 
Danube. It appears that about six years ago 
M. More, a French savant, found seven stones near 
the same spot, from which he inferred that the city 
of Troesmis stood on that site. Mention is made of 
the Fifth Macedonian Legion and of the Fulmi- 
nating Legion. 

The attempt of Mdlle, Karoly, of the Comédie 
Frangaise, to act the difficult part of Monime, in 
Racine’s ‘ Mithridate,’ reminds one of the difference 
between players of the present day and the great 
actors and actresses of the glorious old times. 
Malle. Clairon says, in her Memoirs, that she read 
and studied the character of Monime for fifteen 
years, as she tells us with charming modesty, 
“before I permitted myself to learn the part.” 
She then acted it less to her own satisfaction than 
that of her audiences. The most finished comedians 
of that day were modest. Betterton, at seventy, 
remarked to a friend who was praising his Hamlet 
as perfect—‘‘ Perfect! I have played Hamlet now 
fifty years, and I believe I have not got to the 
depths of all its philosophy yet!” Now, not only 
beardless boys, but presuming girls, leave their 
yard-measures and their needles, and “ enact” 
Hamlet with an air of knowing all about it! 

National intercourse and railroads have not done 
all for the English language in France that was 
expected. Tessier, in the Palais Royal, still an- 
nounces that in his restaurant he has ‘“ Privat 
rooms for familiers.”” English is similarly treated 
in the provinces. Travellers by rail between Basle 
and Paris are offered breakfast at Vésoul, where 
the train only stops two minutes. And this is how 
M. Grémailly contrives to do it and to describe the 
process. “‘ As the express trains do no stop long 
at the Vésoul station they pasengers woho ciroli” 
(which stands for wish) ‘‘ ti breakfast are adviset 
that megls are sufficient in baskets at 3 frs. These 
meals are composed with three dishes, 4 bottle of 
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wine, bread and dessert. The baskets taken at | In witnessing a second meeting of the Social 
Vésoul are to be left at Pont d’Atelier. .. The travel | Science Association at Birmingham, twelve years 


between being of 30 minutes the passengers have 
sufficient time for taking their repast in carriage.” 
The arrangement is much better than the English 
in which it is described, and every traveller has an 
excellent déjeuner a la fourchette for his money. 


THOMAS M‘LEAN’S COLLECTION of High-Class Modern 
Pictures and Water-Colour Drawings ALWAYS ON VIEW.— 
T. M'LEAN’S New Gallery, 7, Haymarket. 


MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of Rosa 
Bonheur—Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.—Meissonier—Alma-Tadema 
—Gérdme—Frére—Landelle—T. Faed, R.A.—John Phillip, R.A. 
—Leslie, R.A.—D. Roberts, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.— 
Cooke, R.A. — Pickersgill, R.A. — Erskine Nicol, A.R.A. — Le 
Jeune, ye A.R.A.—Frost, A.R.A.— 


Cox, Birket Foster, Duncan, Topham, F. Walker, E. Warren, &c. 
—Admission on presentation of address card. 


TO THE MUSICAL WORLD.—The attention of Professors 
and Amateurs is invited to the ELECTRIC ORGAN (one of the 
great features at Her Majesty’s this Season), and now exciting 
considerable interest, Daily at Quarter to Three and Quarter to 
Eight, at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 





SCIENCE 


—— 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL | Reform, Education, Amendment of the Law, and 


Tue Annual Congress of the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science opened 
its proceedings at Birmingham, on Wednesday, 
the 30th ult., under the presidency of the Earl of 
Carnarvon. Just twelve years ago this Association 
met for the first time in the same city, under the 
presidency of the late Lord Brougham, and started 
upon a career which, if it has not quite realized the 
anticipations of the more sanguine of its founders, 
has, upon the other hand, certainly falsified the 


| 
} 
| 


| ever. But the mere fact of the Association being still 





after its establishment and its first meeting there, 
one is naturally tempted to inquire what it has 
accomplished during that time, and in how far the 
programme then laid down has been carried out? 
There are not wanting those who would be pre- 
pared with a very brief answer to these inquiries, 
who would say that nothing had been done, and 
that we are as far off from a Science of Society as 





in existence, and to all appearance prosperous, would 
seem to argue some more satisfactory reason for its | 


| vitality than mere fortune or caprice; and if this 


is not to be sought for in work done, we know | 
not where else to look for it. So far as the latter | 


portion of the allegation is concerned, it is no doubt | 


|true. The Social Science Association does not | 


pretend—at least so we believe—to have discovered | 


| any settled laws of society, or to have originated | 


predictions of those who looked for its speedy | 


termination. The meetings it has held in the 
interim have been—at Liverpool, in 1858; Brad- 
ford, 1859 ; Glasgow, 1860; Dublin, 1861; London, 
1862; Edinburgh, 1863; York, 1864; Sheffield, 
1865 ; Manchester, 1866; and Belfast, 1867. It has 


been presided over seven times by Lord Brougham, | 


twice by Lord Shaftesbury, once by Lord Russell, 
and once by Lord Dufferin. Its Presidents of 
Departments were upon the first occasion, Lord 
Russell, Sir John Pakington, Lord Stanley, and 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, presiding respectively over 
the Departments of Jurisprudence, Education, 
Public Health, and Social Economy; upon the 
present they are, the Right Hon. W. N. Massey, 
Lord Lyttelton, R. W. Rumsey, M.D., and Prof. 
Fawcett, similarly distributed. 

This Association, it is not generally known, 
owes its origin to a private meeting held at Lord 
Brougham’s house in Grafton Street, on the 29th 
of July, 1857. On that day, some ladies and gen- 
tlemen, to the number of forty or thereabouts, 
met together to discuss the feasibility of establish- 
ing a closer union among the supporters of the 
various efforts in the direction of social advance- 
ment. It had long been felt that however consider- 
able these efforts might be in themselves, they 
would never, acting independently, be productive 
of the same amount of good which in concert they 
might be expected to attain. To this feeling too 


any new theories upon this head, or indeed to have | 
concerned itself about it at all. Its labours up to} 
the present have been directed solely to the pro-| 
mulgation of what it has conceived to be useful 
social reforms, and to those only in the four) 
departments within which it has chosen to limit 
the field of its operations. In the matter of Sanitary | 


Social Economy, it pretends to have done, or to) 
have assisted in doing, something ; and in so far as | 
it rests its claim to popular favour upon these | 
pretences, they are at all events tangible, and | 
susceptible of proof. Those who have expected 
more from it, and who are indignant at the failure | 
of their wishes, would do well to make themselves | 
acquainted with its policy, explicitly declared from | 
the first, and with the scope of the work which it | 
then set itself to perform. This they will certainly | 
not find to be of such a kind as to give colour to | 
their complaint, for in justice to the Social Science | 
Association it must be confessed that it never | 
committed the error—officially at least—of pro- | 
posing to itself aims too lofty. Upon the contrary, it | 
always most carefully disclaimed those magnificent 
aspirations with which it has somehow been credited. | 
It is true that Lord Brougham, in his remarkable | 
inaugural address, spoke of the existence of a| 
science of society as a fact as certain as the exist- | 
ence of physical science itself, and considered its | 
principles at least equally ascertainable; but he | 
never allotted this task to the Association. Very | 
far from it; the most good he ever anticipated | 
from that body was to act as a sort of centre for | 
discussion—to be a rallying point for other socie- | 


| ties. In his own words—“ The assembling together | 


| occasionally, perhaps periodically, the various 


was added, in the minds of some, a belief that the | 


time had come when the mass of information 
relating to social matters, necessarily accumulated 
from these divers sources, might be methodized 
and turned to account, possibly with the result of 
yielding some invariable fundamental principles, 
and finally of contributing towards the develop- 


and concerns of social man. The immediate result 
was the establishment of the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science; Lord 
Brougham was chosen President, and Mr. G. W. 
Hastings General Secretary. The organization then 
adopted has been retained with but little alteration 
down to the present, and the Association now 
numbers, of its regular permanent members, some 
1,200, the associates and occasional members vary- 
ing of course at each meeting, their number having 
been the highest at Edinburgh, in 1863; the 
lowest at Sheffield, in 1865. 


0 1 : lop- | seems to us, indeed, to be rather the opposite, dis- 
ment of a science embracing the actions, motives 


| accomplish, but of having adopted a programme 


| of commendation than the attempt to “ diffuse 


| an Association organized for a special purpose for 


bodies whose attention is devoted to the ascertain- 
ment, illustration and general exposition of moral 
and political doctrine,” and “the diffusing among 
the various classes of the community the knowledge 
of the subjects to which our inquiries will be 
directed.” Even this degree of utility he regarded | 
as somewhat remote; and that he was justified in 
doing so we may gather from the fact that “the 
exposition of moral and political doctrine ” has not 
yet taken its place amongst the recognized subjects | 
to which the Association devotes its time and | 
energies. The Secretary again, in the preface to ' 
the first published volume of the Transactions | 
declares—‘‘ The aim of the Association is to collect | 
facts, to diffuse knowledge, to stimulate inquiry.” 
No very extravagant promises here! 

Accepting this, then, as the deliberately chosen 
task of the Association, it certainly does not 
seem to be one so very fanciful or ambitious. It 


tinguished more by modesty than ambition, and if 
any reproach attaches to it, we should say it is 
not that of having proposed more than it could 


so limited. To “collect facts” and to “stimulate 
inquiry” are, no doubt, admirable occupations in 
themselves, and there is nothing more deserving 


knowledge.” But are we not entitled to look to 





events, to draw conclusions from them for the 
instruction of others? Is a society entitled to arro. 
gate to itself the proud title of National, and to 
describe its mission as that of the promotion of 
social science, which so limits the range of its 
possible usefulness; and more especially is it en. 
titled to do so when it consistently ignores—as the 
National Association does—the really great and 
terrible anomalies of our social system, or but 
nibbles at them now and then in a timid and shame- 
faced manner. The reproach against which it is 
really difficult to defend the Social Science Asso- 
ciation is the reproach of dilettanteism, the reproach 
of diluting and dividing its powers of doing good, 
instead of consolidating and obtruding them; of 
frittering away its resources upon the very husk 
and shell of social evil while the kernel remains 
untouched. Turning, however, to what it has done, 
it is easy to point to some social reforms in which 
it has borne a conspicuous part. It is in this way 
that the Association prefers to act, rather in aiding 
and abetting, than in itself originating and carry- 
ing forward any distinct policy of action. Never. 
theless it has not been without its triumphs even 
here. The ‘Married Women’s Property Bill,’ in. 


| troduced into the House of Commons by Mr. Shaw 


Lefevre, on the 21st of April last, and read a second 


| time on the 10th of June, was drawn up and prepared 


at the offices of the Association under the auspices 
of the Standing Committee of Jurisprudence. From 
its very institution, too, the Association has done 
good service in the matter of criminal legislation, 
and the conference that was held in Birmingham 
in 1851, and which gave the first great impulse to 
the reformatory system in this country, was mainly 
got up and attended by those who have since 
joined its ranks. Its endeavours to procure an 
amendment of the Bankruptcy Laws were con- 
sistent and unceasing ; and the practice and results 
of quarantine were investigated by a committee 
appointed by it in 1859, which resulted in a peti- 
tion being presented to Lord Palmerston the follow- 
ing year, and finally in the improved regulations 
since issued. In 1858, a special Committee on 
Trades Unions and Strikes was appointed from 
among its members, which, having sat for no less 
than two years, and examined an immense number 
of witnesses, published, in 1860, a volume con- 
taining the results of its labours, of which it is not 
too much to say that it is the most complete and 
exhaustive exposition of the subject ever yet pre- 
sented to the public. This, coming some years 
before the great outcry on the subject which has 
since been raised, proves the vigilance and fore- 
sight of the Association in anticipating the dis- 
cussion of a question which has since become 
one of the most hotly contested questions of the 
day, and opens a path of usefulness which it may 
continue to traverse with good effect. In the 
department of Public Health the Association has 
not been without good, solid, practical results to 
boast of. In 1859 a petition, prepared by Dr. H. 
Grenow, setting forth the large amount of pre- 
ventable disease and praying for the enactment of 


| a permanent Public Health Act, was adopted by the 


Council, and, having been given to Lord John 
Russell to lay before Parliament, resulted in the 
enactment of the 22 & 23 Vict. cap. 3, wherein 
the suggestions of the memorialists are embodied. 
Somewhere about the same time the Bill for re- 
pressing the adulteration of food—another fruit of 
the labours of the department—also became law, 
in the 23 & 24 Vict. cap. 84. The section of Edu- 
cation, if somewhat deficient in practical results, 
has been peculiarly rich in suggestion. The mass 
of information upon this subject contained in the 
printed volumes of the Zransactions presents the 
great education problem viewed in almost every 
possible light. The questions of university exten- 
sion, of primary, middle-class, and technical educa- 
tion, have all been discussed over and over again 
with a fullness that leaves little to be desired but 
the practical application of the knowledge derived 
from these discussions to the circumstances of the 
times. Even this department, however, may take 
credit to itself for at least one good practical result. 


| something more than this? Might we not look to 
it, for instance, for a systematic arrangement of 
| the facts when collected? for an attempt, at all 


It was at its instance that the Government was 
induced in 1864 to issue the Commission on Middle- 





Class Schools, which has recently presented its 
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Report. The expediency of that Commission was | of the others; but in the case of none of them 


strongly urged at the Meeting of 1863; and it was 
in consequence of the memorial presented by the 
Standing Committee that the Government was in- 
duced to take action. The utility of that action is 
now proved in the very valuable Report which 
it has elicited. It will thus be seen that those have 
not the argument altogether upon their side who 
accuse the Association of having practically accom- 
plished nothing ; while, at the same time, they may 
remember that it never professed to usurp the func- 
tions of legislation on the one side, or to erect itself 
into a school of philosophy on the other. 

The present Meeting has been in many respects | 
worthy of its predecessors; the sale of tickets about | 
the average, and the questions for discussion, on | 
matters of great present social interest, were selected | 
with unusual care. A novel feature was also added | 
in the competition for a prize of 25/., offered | 





would an effort have been made in our country of 
boasted civilization to elevate and refine the public 
taste. I forget the precise number of the rooms 
that were thrown open, but certainly there were 
between twenty and thirty, large and small, and 
these were filled with a motley crowd, amongst 
whom the artisan’s and the peasant’s dresses 
were contrasted with the silks and muslins of the 
wealthier classes. The very association of persons of 
different ranks on ground where all had a feeling 
of equality was calculated to increase the self- 
respect and soften the manners of what are here 
called the minuta gente; and when to this was 
added the influence of Art, though it may have 
been of an inferior kind, I could not help feeling 
that, after a visit of two hours, the crowd assembled 
there must have left with tastes much improved 
and a sense of beauty much more developed, which, 


by Mr. W. R. Lloyd for the best essay on the | acting on social and domestic life, would add 
subject of ‘The Employment of Operatives and | greatly to this world’s morality and happiness. 
Workmen in Casual Distress.’ This prize, as was | Nothing could have been better than the bearing 
announced at the opening meeting on Wednesday | and the conduct of the numerous visitors. There 


evening, has been won by Mr. R. Arthur Arnold, 
and the successful essay was read during the week 
in the Section of Social Economy. On the same 
evening, the Earl of Carnarvon delivered the open- 
ing address, which was listened to with marked 
attention throughout. He touched chiefly upon the | 


was no pushing, no loud voices, no rude remarks ; 
| all appeared to be on their good behaviour, as if 
| each was resolved not to be outdone by his neigh- 
bour in good manners. Such was the influence of 
association. You will not expect me to say that 
their criticisms were of the highest order, but all 





| 


four subjects with which the Association professes | showed a deep interest in examining the pictures, 
more particularly to deal, entering considerably | some of which attracted great attention. Amongst 
into detail upon several, especially that of sanitary | these was a scene from the battle of Mentana, in 
reform. Upon the subject of the repression of | which one of a heroic band of brothers was repre- 
crime, he recommended increased severity in the | sented as dying ; a landscape with which many 
case of repeated convictions, and an augmentation | were familiar; the interior of a cottage, or the 
of the police force. He also spoke forcibly against | human face divine, which were pronounced to 
the abolition of capital punishment. With respect | be, tale quale, as like as two peas, each in 
to education, he was of opinion that recent political | its turn was surrounded by a complete circle 
changes rendered primary education no longer | of admirers. From what I saw in the cathedral 
merely desirable, but necessary. Referring to the | before noon, and from my knowledge of the 
subject of trades unions, he carefully separated | habits of the people, I have no doubt that the 
their functions, as benefit societies, and as com- | majority of the people had attended Mass, which 
binations for advancing wages, from each other, is the devotional exercise of the Roman Catholic, 
yielding them his approval in the former character, | 80 that their presence in the Palazza Brera implied 
and not entirely withholding it from them in the | no indifference to religion, neither was it calculated 
latter. He considered their present position, in | to generate such a sentiment. Indeed, what incon- 
relation to industrial enterprise, peculiar, and pro- | sistency can there be between worshipping God in 
bably temporary, looking forward to the expedients | a temple made with hands, and an admiration of 
of arbitration and co-operation as likely to super- | pictorial representations of all that is most beautiful 





sede the necessity of their continuance in the future. 
In conclusion, he paid a high compliment to the 
ability and character of Lord Brougham. The 
address, upon the whole, was tame. At its con- 
clusion, Lord Houghton moved a resolution, which 
had been drawn up by the Association, expressive 
of its deep sense of the loss which the Association 
had sustained by the death of Lord Brougham. 
Mr. Daniel, Q.C., seconded the resolution. This, 
with the announcement of the successful candidate 
for the prize, brought the proceedings, which were 
not of a very enthusiastic character throughout, 
to a close. 

In the course of the afternoon, a sermon appro- 
priate to the occasion was preached in St. Philip’s 
Church by the Bishop of Worcester, and largely 
attended by members of the Association. During 
the remaining portion of the week, the various 
Departments applied themselves to their respective 
subjects in the usual manner. 





FINE ARTS 


— ges 


THE MILAN EXHIBITION. 
October 1, 1868. 

Tue Milanese Exhibition of Paintings is held 
annually in the old Palazzo Brera, where one is 
supposed to see the progress which Art has made 
in Northern Italy during the preceding twelve 
months. But before entering on any criticisms, let 
me note one most pleasing feature in the Exhibition 
—it was opened gratuitously on the Sunday, and 
it was on Sunday that I visited it. It was the case 
of Art versus Beershops and Public-houses ; and as 
I looked through and around the spacious hall 
I figured to myself what might possibly have been 
the occupations of many of the class I saw in 
London on a Sunday. The bird-fair would have 





attracted some; the beer-shops a vast proportion 


in the Great Temple of Nature which He himself 
has raised? This is not the place, however, to 
argue a question about which Englishmen are so 
much divided. My principal object in writing this 
letter is to report the state of Art in Northern 
Italy, but I cannot do less than point out a feature 
which greatly interested me, and really extorted a 
sigh of regret when I thought of dear old England. 
The Palazzo Brera may be called the National, or 
more correctly the Provincial, Gallery of Milan. 
As all the world knows, it contains some pictures 
of priceless value, to which several have been 
added that were lying in darkness or going to 
decay in the monasteries. There could be no 
greater treat than that of spending a day or two 
amongst these creations of genius, for they do not 
embarrass by their multitude, and are most of 
them capo lavori. I must, however, confine my 
attention to the modern paintings; their name 
is Legion, and show, if nothing more, the industry 
of the Milanese artists. The slashing criticism on 
the Exhibition by a highly artistic friend is, “ It 
will be kind to say nothing about it, as there is 
really nothing fit to be seen in the whole collec- 
tion.” The best of the Milanese painters are not, 
however, represented. “I have seen some photo- 

phs,” continues my friend, “ that are certainly 
taken from far better things than anything in this 
Exhibition; although from a photograph one can- 
not judge the colour.” One observation I made, 
—and it is, that sacred subjects are scarcely to be 
found, or may be described as rari nantes amidst 
the ocean of pictures exhibited,—proves perhaps 
the anti-religious sentiment which has been gene- 
rated by political circumstances. Genre paintings 
are decidedly in the ascendant ; but almost all that 
is good shows French influence. There is no sign 
whatever of an original style. 

Henry WREFORD. 











FINE-ART GOSSIP. 
Mr. Leighton is travelling in Egypt. Mr. Holman 


Hunt, after a sojourn in Naples, has returned— 
for a short time—to Florence, whence he will 
proceed to the East. 


With regard to the portraits called ‘The Fair 
Ironer’ and ‘The Pretty Washerwoman,’ alluded 
to in our reply to Mr. F. W. Cosens’s inquiry, we 
stand corrected by a friendly hand. They were 
purchased at the Stowe Sale (21st day, Tuesday, 
September 12, 1848). Lot No. 135, ‘ 
Coventry’ (Old Morland), for 337. 12s.; and Lot 
136, ‘The Duchess of Hamilton,’ same, 37/. 16s. 
Lord Mansfield was the purchaser. The present 
owner has the authority of the Stowe Catalogue 
for the titles by which these so-called portraits of 
the Gunnings were exhibited at South Kensington. 
The error of thus styling Morland’s pictures was 
of earlier date than we thought, but there is no 
doubt they are portraits of his daughters: they 
have not a shadow of likeness to the Countess and 
Duchess in question. 


Although the remonstrances of experts and Art- 
lovers with regard to the so-called restoration of 
the tomb and chantry of Bishop Oldham (1519) in 
Exeter Cathedral, which has been carried out by the 
authorities of Corpus Christi College, have had the 
effect of stopping further progress with the mis- 
chief, we regret to be told that this stay is in- 
tended to be but temporary, and continues until 
‘*a real artist” is employed to restore the curious 
carvings which stand where the altar was. These 
carvings have already been cleaned of whitewash, 
which is as much as ought to be done to them, 
Their case is different altogether from that of 
weather-eaten sculptures or such as have had parts 
knocked off. They are so far mutilated that nothing 
but complete destruction of the remaining surfaces 
will suftice in ‘‘restoring” them to that unbroken 
and “tidy” look which is so dear to housewives 
and clergymen. We trust no “artist,” real or 
otherwise, will be employed upon these sculptures. 
We were assured that, although the effigy of Old- 
ham has been repainted, which has obviously been 
performed “ after a fashion,” no cutting tool was 
applied to its surface. The manner in which the 
mouldings of the wall-panelling, &c. about this 
tomb were re-cut is lamentable. The good Perpen- 
dicular carving has been brought to look like 
modern cast-iron ; but this effect is as nothing to 
the result of the gilding and repainting of those 
mouldings and the panels with red and blue. Now, 
red, blue and gold might have been the original tints 
employed here; but the manner made the matter, 
so that, doubtless, the result of this union was 
agreeable—very different from that which is derived 
from the dead, monotint paints, which flatly cover 
the stone without enriching it. The old practice of 
painting was to place thin washes of transparent 
colours over pure white grounds, which, in show- 
ing through the washes, gave brilliancy of colour- 
ing, which is unattainable otherwise. The operator 
in Bishop Oldham’s chantry was a common house- 
painter, so ignorant of his office that he applied 
the tints in the same manner as a whitewasher 
uses whitewash, ¢.¢. as flat and smoothly as he 
could lay them on, and entirely with opaque pig- 
ments. Are the persons who could employ such 
a mere labourer as this fit to be entrusted with 
antiquities and works of Art ? 

A statue of James Watt, the work of Mr. A. 
Munro, has been erected, by subscription, at Bir- 
mingham. 

We regret to announce the death of M. Antoine 
Vechte, the admirable artist of a large number of 
works in metal, among which the famous vase 
of the International Exhibition, No. 322 (French 
Division), will be remembered by all. This accom- 
plished craftsman and able designer was born in 
1799. He passed most of his life in comparative 
obscurity while working in a manner which was 
inadequately understood and rewarded, until one 
great success brought ample employment to his 
hands. Ten of the best years of his life were spent 
in this country, where many of his finest pro- 
ductions are to be found. 


The Archeological Journal of this issue, No. 96, 
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contains some very interesting papers. Among | 
them are an account of the Roman military station | 
of Cambodunum (Slack), by Mr. F. Barber, | 
continuation of Mr. C. W. King’s papers on the | 
Blacas Gems, which take the character of a cata- | 
logue raisonné ; a notice of a helmet of the four- 
teenth century, by General Lefroy; and a very 
curious illustration taken from a MS. of the first 
half of the fifteenth century, showing armourers at 
work, the one fashioning a helmet upon a head- 
shaped block, planishing it by beating the metal 
in one piece to the form required; the other is 
engaged upon what may be a hauberk of mail, 
whether of the banded or true chain-mail is not 
certain. Mr. J. Hewitt reproduces this drawing as 
a proof of the custom of chain-mail-making in | 
Europe at the date of the MS., and, as we presume, | 
by way of quietus for those who, like ourselves, 
have maintained that true chain-mail was of Asiatic 
manufacture. We believe that all the finer speci- 
mens of this defence of early use in Europe were 
of Eastern manufacture in a mode which continues | 
to this day, presents itself nowhere else, and is 
identical with the armour which is properly called 
chain-mail. Now, the man of the drawing is, even 
admitting that the garment he labours on is com- | 
posed of chain and not of one of the coarser kinds 
of mail, using nothing but a pair of pincers, with | 
which he seems to be pulling at the rings of the 
defence. A hammer lies near his feet, but probably 
belongs to the helmet-maker, and is a heavier tool 
than that which he is vigorously wielding. We 
need, however, very small powers of observation to 
find out how chain-mail was made, and so satisfy 
ourselves not only that the man of the picture is 
not labouring on anything of the kind, but that 
the means which are apparently at his command 
are utterly inadequate to the operation, Chain- 
mail was made on a little anvil, with a small 
indent on its surface, and, with a properly-shaped 
hammer, each ring was struck into that indent 
and welded one end with the other, after the 
wire, for such it was, had been cunningly inter- 
laced with the already finished and connected 





links. We do not recognize the shape of the gar- 
ment of mail which occupies the workman in ques- 
tion, unless it be a poitrail fora horse. The Journal 
contains, also, a continuation of Mr. G. T. Clark’s 
learned history of medizval military architecture 
in England, which we hope to see completed and 
published separately. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Exeter Hall, September (Metzler),—This number 
is by no means above the average merit, mediocre 
as that is. The first piece, for instance, a sacred 
song, “ Forsake me not,” is utterly commonplace. 
And we cannot compliment Mr. Boyton Smith on 
his ultra-simple and weak arrangement of the 
‘Gloria’ from Haydn’s First Mass. Beethoven’s | 
well-known ‘Andante Favori in F’ must surely | 
have been floating in Mr. Hullah’s memory when 
he wrote the hymn “Speed thy servants”; but he | 
has, nevertheless, produced a good piece of work. The 
epitaph which despite Lord Winchilsea we will 
take the liberty of attributing to Milton, ‘He whom 
Heaven did call away,” has been fitted to music 
by E. Clare; and the number is closed by another 
instalment of the series: ‘Sunday Evenings at the 
Harmonium.’ The arranger has this month laid | 
under contribution an ‘Agnus Dei’ by Weber, | 
from the first Mass in G, if we remember rightly ; 
a ‘Cantique’ by Gounod, beyond doubt origi- 
nally inspired by the famous chorus of priestesses, 
**Contemplez ces tristes appréts,”’ in Gluck’s 
‘ Iphigénie en Tauride’; and a Haydn-ish piece by 
J. G. Vierling, a contemporary of the great “ father 
of symphony.” 

Hanover Square, October (Ashdown & Parry) .— 
This number opens with a pianoforte piece by Herr 
Kuhe, ‘Shadow and Sunlight,’ which has evidently 
been written to order. ‘ Notes, notes, notes,” with- | 
out the suspicion of an idea. The other instrumental | 

iece, a Valse de Salon, to which Mr. Lindsay | 
loper has given the fanciful title ‘Felice,’ is even 
less ambitious than Herr Kuhe’s, but it is marked 








by facile elegance, and each page gives some token, 
however slight, of an accomplished musician. 
There is thoughtful originality in a setting, by a 
Mr. F. Hawtree, of the lyric ‘ Ah, love!” from 
Mr, Longfellow’s ‘Spanish Student’; and, in spite 
of some questionable counterpoint, the song de- 
serves to be heard. The misprint of “is” for ‘ to” 
on the second page endangers the sense as well as 


| the grammar of the line. A song, ‘Two Summer 


Days,’ which concludes the number, is wretchedly 
vulgar. 





CrysTAL PALACE.—It would not be easy to over- 
praise the presentment, by Mr. Manns’s orchestra, 
of the Italian Symphony at the first concert of 
the winter season. We have doubts whether the 
performance could be equalled at this moment by 
any Continental orchestra; we are sure it could 


| be excelled by none. Technically, the playing was 


perfect. Each movement was taken at its true 
time ; the tremendous force of the final presto never 
causing @ suspicion of uncertainty, a hint of 
effort. The playing was as accurate and delicate 
as though a stately minuet were in question in 
lieu of a breathlessly eager tarantella. The wind 
instruments, the least subordinate members of an 
orchestra, were well disciplined ; the horns and bas- 
soons, for instance, giving out the quaint trio of 


| the third movement, which here does duty for a 


scherzo, with a quiet exactitude not to be surpassed. 
But there was something in the performance beyond 
merely technical perfection. There was evidence 
that the conductor had a deep poetical insight into 
his author’s work, and there was that rare and 
magical concord among the players that makes 
the baton seem to be the “‘very pulse of the 
machine.” Such a performance brings out points 
unmarked before. To listen to it is like listening 
to the reading by Mr. Charles Dickens of one of 
his own stories. To hear him read is to see the 
characters, whom we have painted in our mind’s 
eye, step out of their frames, living, breathing 
human beings, and to see the outlines of his faintly 
sketched dramatis persone fill out, take light and 
shade and colour and consistency. To listen to a 
Symphony thus exquisitely rendered is to mark for 
the first time delicate details of orchestration that 
suggest a momentary change of feeling, and to look 
on the very pictures which, in the musician’s mind, 
translated themselves into such wondrous tones. 
To a man, for instance, who has once been pre- 
sent at an Italian Carnival, the final movement 
thus played of this a major Symphony must 
suggest greater variety of brilliant pictures, of 
dashing, bustling, impetuous life than all the 
galleries of Europe could furnish. We were glad 
to have the opportunity of once hearing a ‘ Fest- 
ouverture’ by Herr Volkmann, and we shall be 
glad not to hear it again. From one point of view 
it is right to be ambitious; from another point of 
view it is right to be weak, content “in that state 
of life” in which we are placed; but to be both 
weak and ambitious is an intolerable offence, hate- 


| ful to men of every creed. Such, in this festival 


overture at least, is Herr Volkmann. The vocalists 
were Mdlle. Sternberg, a young lady who also is 
ambitious, but not weak, and Mr. Vernon Rigby, 


| who seems to be making his way; while the in- 


strumentalist was Herr Pauer. This painstaking 
pianiste chose two poor pieces of his own compo- 
sition—too poor for so generally good a programme, 
—and Chopin’s ‘Andante, Spianato, and Polo- 
naise.’ We cannot agree with the author of the 
observations in the programme, that this opus is 
‘fone of Chopin’s finest and most favourite compo- 
sitions”; nor are we of opinion that the orchestral 
accompaniments are very important. On the other 
hand, we have read with great pleasure the spirited 
and graphic notice, “signed G.,’’ of the Italian 
Symphony. The enthusiasm of the writer is not to 
be resisted. We cannot but agree with him that 
the andante con moto, though, probably, to judge 


| from Mendelssohn’s letters, written in Naples, was 


in all probability inspired in Rome. There is a 
mournful, fascinating beauty about it that is 
strangely suggestive of the Eternal City. 








Lycrum.—‘ The Rightful Heir,’ a drama in fiye 
acts and eight tableaux, was produced on Saturday 
last at this theatre. Most of those who witnessed 
the first representation were aware that the piece 
was an amended version of ‘The Sea Captain,’ ap 
early drama by Lord Lytton. That ‘The Seg 
Captain’ had defects of construction and interest 
is proved less by the want of success that attended 
it on the stage than by the fact that its author 
has chosen to re-construct and, in a great measure, 
re-write it. 

From an early period Lord Lytton appears to 
have resolved upon altering ‘The Sea Captain’ 
and restoring it to the stage. A version of it, 
similar to ‘The Rightful Heir,’ if not identical 
with it, was read to Mr. Charles Kean, and would 
have been represented by him but for the chivalrous 
resolution of Lord Lytton to allow no second actor 
to play the part of the hero while Mr. Macready 
remained upon the stage. 

Great alterations have been made in the drama, 
Its catastrophe is altered, and is far more tragic; 
its interest is strengthened throughout, and the 
motives to action of its principal characters are 
rendered more powerful and more natural. As it 
stands, ‘The Rightful Heir’ is worthy of its 
author's reputation. Its dialogue is still diffuse in 
parts, and wanting in crispness, and the explanations 
which follow the completed action are still too 
lengthy. But the action itself is clear and natural, 
the situations are striking and original, and the 
entire piece, in addition to freshness of conception 
and power of treatment, has a unity of idea and 
an artistic finish such as raise it far above the 
most ambitious of modern plays. 

Its theme is one in which Balzac would have 
rejoiced. A mother, with a heart wrapped up in 
the son whose boyhood she has watched, finding 
for his sake no task painful and no sacrifice difficult, 
is startled by the appearance of an elder son, long 
believed dead. The new-comer is ignorant concern- 
ing his birth, and is happy and successful in the 
honourable career in which he is engaged. No 
sweet maternal associations bind her to him. He 
is an offspring of secrecy, and almost of shame. 
While little more than an infant he had been taken 
from her. Soon after, she had heard of his death, 
and the fibres which bound him to her heart 
gradually unloosed themselves only to be wound 
with tenfold tightness around his successor. Why 
should she for this new comer rob her darling of 
wealth and title and honours he is so fitted to 
grace? Why should she blight the career of him 
she loves for the sake of one now almost a stranger 
to her? She will not. A scheme is hurriedly framed 
to get rid of the intruder. He loves a maiden, 
whose life he has saved, Let him marry her and 
depart, and so the happiness of all will be secured. 
The scheme is feasible. Fresh difficulties, however, 
arise as the drama unfolds itself. The girl whom 
the new-comer loves, his brother loves also. 
Quarrels arise, and the moderation of the elder 
alone prevents theissue of these from being fatal. But 
the greatest difficulty of all at length presents itself. 
The newly-found son discovers the secret of his 
birth ; his heart has long yearned for the mother’s 
love it has never known. He makes a passionate 
appeal to her. Every device she can imagine is 
employed to harden her heart against the maternal 
instincts and promptings that arise, and to reject 
the prayers of her son. She is beaten at all points, 
and at length yields, conquering after true feminine 
fashion, in her defeat; for the Rightful Heir, con- 
tented with the love he has obtained, and seeing 
how his mother’s heart is wrapped up in his 
brother’s future, will not mar that future. He 
swears accordingly not to reveal his name or claim 
the position to which he is entitled. Thus much of 
the story is common to both dramas. It forms, it 
is needless to say, the strongest portion of the plot. 
In the first piece the issue is simple. Owing to a 
change of cloaks, the younger son becomes the 
subject of an attempt at assassination intended for 
the elder; but the elder himself is at hand, and 
strikes down the murderer. Gratitude is then 
motive powerful enough with the rescued man to 
induce him, as soon as the truth is known, to insist 
upon his protector assuming the rights and honours 
to which he is entitled, 
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“In “The ‘Rightful Heir’ the dénotment is less | character in the play. In ‘The Sea Captain,’ 


easy, and the entire catastrophe is more elaborate. 
Vyvyan, the elder brother, departs to join his ship, 
which is about to take part in resisting the invasion 


of the Spanish Armada. On his road he passes a | 


spot where Lord Beaufort, his brother and rival, 
awaits him, sword in hand, to force him to a duel. 
Vyvyan’s position is difficult. He cannot, even if 
he were armed, which he is not, fight his brother. 
His recently pronounced oath forbids him to reveal 
the reason of his forbearance. Meantime, his re- 
luctance is misinterpreted by Lord Beaufort, whose 
anger it further provokes. The spot, unluckily, is 
dangerous. A backward step of Vyvyan’s, which 
a hasty lunge of the young nobleman’s sword ren- 
ders unavoidable, precipitates him down an abyss. 
Then Lord Beaufort, conscious that he is a mur- 
derer, departs, watched by an agent of Sir Grey de 
Malpas, his uncle, and next-of-kin to the family 
estates and dignities. To the unscrupulous ambi- 
tion and greed of Sir Grey de Malpas the conflict 
of the brothers is due. He it is who, hoping one 
or both may fall, has egged on the young lord to 
challenge his rival. He it is, moreover, who sup- 
plies hints and suggestions, on the strength of 
which, after Vyvyan has been lost sight of for a 
twelvemont, Lord Beaufort is tried for murder. 
At first, supported by his mother, Beaufort presents 
a bold front to his adversaries. When, however, 
he learns that his crime is fratricide, he bows his 
head in abject penitence, and will no longer defend 
himself. At this moment, a strange knight, who 
has come from Spain in the suite of Lord Essex, 
makes his appearance. He wears his vizor down, 
and cross-questions, with tones of authority, the 
accusers of Lord Beaufort. Doffing at length his 
casque, he appears the Vyvyan supposed to be 
murdered. Explanations of all that is difficult or 
obscure follow, and the heir is placed in possession 
of his rights. 

The superiority of this termination to that of 
‘The Sea Captain’ is obvious at a glance. As it 
is now developed the story is dramatic and exciting. 
Its chief merit, however, lies in the conception 
which is common to both pieces. Very striking 
and powerful is the situation obtained when the 
great fight between mother and son commences. 
The duel itself is dramatic, and the position is 
reached by legitimate and artistic means. It is the 
natural and inevitable result of the passions at 
work. Lady Montreville’s repulse of her son is 
contrary to sentimental precedent. It is true, 
however, in every sense to nature. The scene in 
which it occurs is one of the most powerful in the 
modern drama. At the time when the servants 
appear in obedience to Lady Montreville’s summons 
the interest reaches its climax. She hesitates, 
falters in purpose, and dismisses them. But the 
moment her heart has yielded ever so little it 
loses its power of resistance. The gathered waters 
of affection burst impetuously forth, and all struggle 
isover. Effective, however, as is this scene it might 
he rendered additionally telling by the excision of 
one or two phrases and a good many single lines 
and expletives. When, for instance, placing his 
foot upon his father’s hearth, Vyvyan says, ‘‘ Lo 
here I take my dauntless stand,” the use of the word 
“dauntless” weakens the line. 

Most of the characters are distinct and recog- 
nizable. Lady Montreville is painted with great 
cave, her aristocratic pride and her blind affection 
for her son being alone apparent in the earlier acts, 
while in the later scenes she shows heroism and 
endurance of the highest order. Vyvyan is bluff, 
sailor-like, and impetuous—capable of heroic sacri- 
fice, but fully conscious of the merit of his own 
actions. He is a type of the chivalry of his day 
—that chivalry which gave us a Sydney and a 
Raleigh. When taunted with being a pirate, he 
proudly answers that he is one of those wild Sea 
Rovers who 

—refuse 

To yield to Spain’s proud tyranny, her claim 

To treat as thieves and pirates all who cross 

The line Spain’s finger draws across God’s ocean. 
We, the Sea Rovers, on our dauntless decks 
Carry our land, its language, laws, and freedom ; 
We wrest from Spain the sceptre of the seas, 
And in the New World build up a new England. 


Sir Grey de Malpos is the most powerful 


the corresponding character is a miser, and a tho- 
roughly despicable being. Sir Grey de Malpas is a 
bold, bad and unscrupulous man, seeking his ends 
by any means, direct or tortuous, he finds readiest. 
Present poverty and the sight of the rank and 
wealth he covets, almost within his reach, have 
gradually corrupted his nature till he shrinks from 
no atrocity, however cowardly, that may bring 
the prize within his grasp. This character was 
excellently presented by Mr. Vezin—one of the 
best of the few artistic actors we possess. Few 
finer impersonations have been witnessed on the 
modern stage. Mrs. Vezin acted with power and 
intelligence as Lady Montreville: she looked, how- 
ever, too young to be the mother of two sons like 
Vyvyan and Lord Beaufort. Mr. Bandmann was 
noisy in speech and vehement in gesture as Vyvyan; 
Miss Milly Palmer played inoffensively Eveline, 
the betrothed of Vyvyan; Mr. G. F. Neville was 
as unlike a young and high-spirited nobleman as 
he could well be. Much attention had been paid 
to scenery and costumes, all of which were good. 
The audience assembled was large, and included 
many whom only an occasion of similar interest 
could attract. Its reception of the piece was enthu- 
siastic. In the loud applause which continually 
surged from all parts of the house there was grati- 
fying proof that during recentinundations of realism 
taste for the poetical drama has not been entirely 
lost. There was, moreover, a warm personal 
greeting to the author, with whose name the 
highest triumphs of the modern drama are asso- 
ciated, and whose re-appearance in the arena he 
seemed to have quitted was felt to be a subject for 
general felicitation. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Tus evening the Adelphi Theatre re-opens. A 
version of ‘ Monte Christo,’ in which Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Fechter take part, is the promised novelty. 

The new Alfred Theatre, late the Marylebone, 
opens this evening, under the management of 
Miss Amy Sedgwick. An Indian drama, entitled 
‘Pindee Singh,’ is to be performed. 

The Olympic Theatre opened on Wednesday 
evening, with the drama of ‘ The Ticket-of-Leave 
Man.’ 

Miss Hazlewood has revived her melo-dramatic 
version of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ which has been 
performed at Sadler’s Wells during the past week, 
together with ‘ London by Gaslight.’ This evening, 
‘Two Loves and a Life,’ by Messrs. Tom Taylor 
and Charles Reade, is to be produced. A new four- 
act drama by Miss Hazlewood is in rehearsal. 

‘Stage and State,’ a new drama by Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson, was produced at the Theatre Royal 
Edinburgh on Friday last. This piece appears to be 
founded on ‘ Beatrix; ou, la Madone de 1’Art,’ of 
Legouvé, a play in which Ristori created a great 
sensation at the Vaudeville. Miss Neilson obtained 
much applause in the part of the heroine. Miss 
Neilson has made at the same theatre her first 
appearance as Rosalind, in ‘As You Like It,’ with 
complete success. 

Mdlle. Artét could not have sustained any serious 
injury from the railway accident to which we lately 
alluded, else would she not have excited the frantic 
| enthusiasm exhibited by the inflammable Russians 
!on her opening the Moscow opera season. One 
| cannot wonder at singers braving the dangers of a 
| Northern winter when such prizes are to be had. 
| Paesiello’s ‘ Barbier de Séville,’ thrown into the 
| shade by the splendour of Rossini’s later setting, 
| has just been reproduced at the Fantaisies 
| Parisiennes, where its revival last season drew 
| general attention to the most diminutive theatre 
|in Paris. A M. Soto, a young singer, seems to 
| have made his mark in the part of Bartolo. 

The Concerts Populaires are to recommence on 
Sunday, the 18th of October, still under the direc- 
tion of M. Pasdeloup, who promises the opening 
of the Théatre Lyrique for the 26th. 

Madlle. Ricci, daughter and niece of the brothers 
Ricci, composers of ‘ Crispino e la Comare,’ was to 
appear this week in that flimsy trifle at the Italiens. 
—An opera, called ‘M. de la Palisse,’ by Signor 
Federigo Ricci, who is now in Paris, is to be 











brought out towards the end of the year at the 
Fantaisies Parisiennes; Mdlle. Marimon having 
been retained expressly for it. 

The conductor of the Opéra Comique, M. Tilmant, 
was threatened with a stroke of paralysis some 
few days ago. The Paris newspaper which first 
published the intelligence gave at the same time 
the names of four candidates! 

A version, by M. Paul Meurice, of ‘ Cadio,’ the 
remarkable tale of ‘Chouannerie,’ contributed by 
George Sand to the Revue des Deux Mondes, has 
been produced with complete success at the Porte 
St.-Martin. It is seldom that a drama has obtained 
a more signal triumph. So full, however, is it of 
political allusions, and so apt are Parisian audi- 
ences to wrest the application of these to current 
affairs, that there is some reason to fear for it a 
fate similar to that of ‘Ruy Blas’ or ‘Le Roi 
s’amuse.” 

A version of the ‘Ange de Minuit’ of MM. 
Barritre and Plouvier has been revived at the 
Grecian Theatre, and played with success. The 
plot of the piece is fantastic enough for Hoffman. 

‘Paul Forestier,’ by Emile Augier, has been 
revived at the Comédie, at which house Balzac’s 
‘ Mercadet’ is announced for immediate production. 
It is curious that no Parisian theatre ever revives 
Balzac’s wonderful study ‘ La Mardtre.’ 

Alexandre Dumas’ drama, ‘La Conscience,’ 
has been revived, with complete success, at the 
Odéon. 

‘L’Armurier de Santiago,’ a drama, in five acts 
and a prologue, by M. Joseph Bouchardy, is the 
latest novelty at the Chatelet. It is a curious 
piece, founded upon the idea of ‘The Man in the 
Iron Mask.’ <A political prisoner, the Duc de 
Bragance, is ordered to wear a silver mask. His 
daughter is brought up by the Armourer of Sant- 
iago, who, finding an opportunity, relieves the 
duke of his inconvenient incumbrance, and aids 
him to escape. The governor of the prison, know- 
ing that a visit from the inspecting admiral is at 
hand, and dreading the consequences of a discovery 
of the prisoner’s escape, assumes his cloak and 
mask. Thus disguised, he is strangled in place of 
his supposed captive, for whose death the admiral 
brings an order. 

M. Frédéric Lemaitre is going through a round 
of his favourite characters at the Ambigu Comique. 
He has commenced with Georges in ‘ Trente Ans 
de la Vie d’un Joueur,’ a piece of which an unsuc- 
cessful adaptation was played at the Lyceum 
Theatre during Mr. Fechter’s management. 

Mdiles. Orgeni, Sarolta and Formi have been 
engaged by M. Pasdeloup for the Théatre Lyrique. 

A new five-act drama, by M. Ernest Rasetti, has 
been produced at the Théatre de la Gaité. The 
piece, which is entitled ‘Nos Enfants,’ is a sort of 
pendant to the celebrated ‘ Famille Benoiton.’ It 
contains some mordant satire upon the customs of 
the day, and one striking situation. Count Cazelart 
has three children. The youngest is stilla boy, but 
his habits and mode of thought, like those of Fanfan 
Benoiton, promise a remarkable career. A daughter, 
who comes next, makes love to her music-master. 
The eldest son is the hero of the drama. His prin- 
cipal misdeeds consist in seducing the daughter of 
an old copyist and stealing her mother’s diamonds. 
After a fashion that recalls a memorable confession 
of Rousseau, the young nobleman allows the woman 
he has betrayed to be accused of the robbery he 
has committed. His baseness comes to the ears of 
the Count, who is a man of honour, and insists 
upon his son’s marriage with the woman he has 
wronged. When the proposal is made in due form, 
the girl turns from the cradle by which she stands, 
and refuses to hide her shame by accepting a name 
that vice, crime and disloyalty have rendered in- 
famous. This unexpected situation saved a piece 
which was over-didactic and rather wearisome. A 
scene representing the return from the races at 
Vincennes, with real carriages, horses and velo- 
cipedes, had been announced. At the last moment 
it was cut out, on account of interfering with the 
action of the piece. Here is a lesson for English 
managers it will not be easy for them to learn. 

Mdile. Heéricourt has made her début at the 
Comédie in the ‘Andromaque’ of Racine. Her 
reception was unfriendly, and appears to have 
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cowed her. She will shortly make a second attempt 
as Camille in ‘ Les Horaces.’ 

The good people of Bonn honour their great 
fellow townsman, Beethoven, after a certain fashion, 
although they are not ashamed to allow his birth- 
house in the old Rheingasse to be put up for sale. 
On the occasion of the Archzological Congress, they 
gave a concert to their guests, when the Symphony 
in C minor, the Violin Concerto, and some of the 
‘Egmont’ music, were, it is said, admirably per- 
formed. The violin was in the capable hands of 
Herr Straus, whose sound ability is well known in 
London. 

The first stone of the Schubert Memorial is to 
be laid on the 12th of October. 

The Viennese papers speak of the probable 
return tothe stage of Madame Gompertz-Bettelheim, 
familiar to us under her maiden name. She had a 
genuine contralto voice, but her vocalizing ability 
when she was last here was very limited. 

Besides M. Gounod’s ‘ Romeo,’ M. Thomas’s 
§ Mignon’ and Herr Wagner’s ‘ Meistersiinger,’— 
the latter no small undertaking,—the Berlin Opera 
is going to bring out this season Herr B. Hopfer’s | 
* Frithjof” Such activity is, indeed, remarkable. 

A Conservatoire of Music hasjust been established | 
at Stettin, and it was to be opened on the Ist of | 
this month. 

The sixth musical festival of the Middle Rhine, | 
held at Darmstadt, seems to have been chiefly 
remarkable for the excellence of the chorus col- 
lected. A visitor who may be supposed to have | 
listened with ears prejudiced in favour of Lower | 
Rhenish singers was constrained to admit the | 
greater capability of the rival choir. Tested in | 
Handel’s ‘Samson,’ the choristers, 617 strong, | 
proved fully equal to all the exigencies of music, | 
the “trick” of which is known to us even better 
than to Handel’s own countrymen. 

A certain Friulein Hahn, who has lately been | 
singing in ‘Faust,’ at Hamburg, is spoken of in | 
very high terms by trustworthy critics. 




















MISCELLANEA 


| 
The Faery Queen.—Can you spare me a few | 


lines on an interesting point in the literary life | 
of Ed. Spenser? I believe the general opinion of 
the commentators on the question, whether the 
‘Faery Queen’ was ever extended to the twelve 
books promised in the title-page of the first 
edition, to be that the work was completed, but 
that, according to the romantic legend of Ware, | 
the last six were drowned “deeper than did ever 
plummet sound” in the Irish seas. I think a 
strong proof of the contrary from Spenser’s own 
works has never obtained the notice it deserves. It 
appears to me to be very important. The 33rd of 
the Sonnets called ‘ Amoretti’ runs thus :— 

Great wrong I do, I can it not deny, 

To that most sacred Empress, my dear dread, 

Not finishing her Queen of Faéry, 

That mote enlarge her living praises, dead: 

But, Lodwick, this of grace to me aread ; 

Do you not think th’ accomplishment of it, 

Sufficient work for one man’s simple head, 

All were it, as the rest, but rudely writ? 

How then should I, without another wit, 

Think ever to endure so tedious toil, 

Since that this one is tossed with troublous fit 

Of a proud Love that doth my spirit spoil ? 

Cease then, till she vouchsafe to grant me rest ; 
Or lend you me another living breast. 

Todd passes over this sonnet with the slight and | 
slipshod remark that Spenser in it ‘‘ speaks of the | 
finishing of his ‘ Faerie Queene’ as prevented by | 
the cruelty of his mistress,’’ and he guesses that it | 
was written in 1592. Now, I think it must be 
evident to any careful reader, accustomed to the 
courtly persiflage of the century, that the mention 
of his love’s cruelty is simply a fable to disguise 
the true reason for his unfulfilled work, viz., that 
he is too weary ‘“‘to endure so tedious toil.” I 
should place the date of the sonnet in 1594, resery- 
ing the year 1592 as the proximate date of the 
80th of the ‘Amoretti.’ It must be remembered 
that, like Shakspeare’s Sonnets and Watson’s 
‘ Hecatompathia,’ these ‘ Amoretti,’ as far as they 
are at all personal, seem to be arranged in very | 
lax chronological order. The 80th I think was | 
written upon the completion of the 6th Book of | 
the ‘Faery Queen.’ In it he sighs for a spell of | 








| a pupil. 


in the middle of his course, but he fully intends in 
time to bring the poem to an end. Months pass, 
however, and the resolution oozes away. Twice he 
commences (and writes the fragments on Mutabi- 
lity), but finds the toil too irksome. Then, after in 
vain waiting for the MSS., Lodowick Bryskett, 
his influential friend at Court, writes to urge him 
on, but receives the 33rd Sonnet in reply. Let us 
more carefully examine this farewell to “‘ Great 
Eliza, and her Faery Court.” Lodowick (¢.e. L. 
Bryskett) has been blaming Spenser for “ not 
finishing the Queen of Faery,” and the poet acknow- 
ledges that he is doing a “‘ great wrong to that 
most sacred Empress,” Queen Elizabeth, in not 
completing a work undertaken expressly for her 
glorification. But he appeals to his friend, was not 
the original scope of the poem too gigantic “‘ for 
one man’s simple head’? Why does Bryskett par- 
ticularly urge the continuation? Plainly because, 
in the fervour of first love, Spenser had written 
to him, in 1588 probably, in an epistle we still 
possess, giving an ardent sketch of the plan of his 
intended ‘‘ work in heroical verse.” Of course 
Bryskett grieves to see his talented friend flag in 
the middle of so glorious a design, but his entreaties 
are vain; the rapture and rose-colour are gone, and 
the tired poet calls the projected completion a ‘‘ so 
tedious toil.” He has a sly suspicion, too, that 
the public would find it so, especially if, like the 
other, it were ‘‘ rudely writ.” So he finally excuses 
himself by an elegant conceit, saying that his proud 
Love holds him in such thrall that he has no time 
to spare on so great a work. Bryskett must ‘cease 
then,” unless indeed he, a poet himself, can “lend 
another living breast.’’ Such is my interpretation 
of this obscure but interesting sonnet. 
E. W. Gosse. 

Goaf.—‘ B.S.” goes very far to fetch an etymo- 
logy which is near at hand. Gauffre is decidedly 
not allied to goaf; it is simply derived from the 
German Waffel, in English wafer, in Dutch wafel. 
The w has become g, as is often the case. Wasp, 
Wespe, is in French guépe; wait, warten-guetter ; 
Viscaya, Gascogne, &c. It may have something to 
do, perhaps, with Wabe, honeycomb. 

H. TieDEMAN. 

Poem.—In answer to your Correspondent’s in- 

quiry after Southey’s verses on the death of his 


| uncle, I beg to say that the poem (consisting of 
| sixty-one lines) is to be found in a biographical 
| notice of the poet in the Imperial Magazine for 


October, 1822. If your Correspondent is unable to 
refer to this work, I shall be glad to send him a 
copy of the poem; and, in return, I would beg to 
ask for any particulars that may be had of the 
parentage and family of Thomas Flower, at whose 
private school at Corston Southey was some time 
J. H. Cuark. 

A Curious Superstition.—A horse’s head has 
been dug up from beneath the floor of a room 
in the house I write in. It was buried there, I am 
told, to cause an echo in the room. Can any of 
your readers throw light on this very curious 
practice? Some years ago a horse’s head was intro- 
duced into one of the parish churches in a city in 
the south of Ireland, and placed under the organ 
by an enthusiastic parishioner, with the object of 
giving increased effect to the music ! 

W. C. Lepcer, M.A. 

Earliest Dated Bell.—I see in the Atheneum for 
August 15, that there was exhibited at the Archo- 
logical Congress, at Lancaster, “a drawing of a 
bell at Claughton, in Lonsdale, inscribed with the 
date of 1296, which has every appearance of 
authenticity.” If the date be in Arabic figures 
I should think they have been misplaced and that 
the real date is 1629 or 1692. There is a mistake 
of the same kind on a bell at South Cockerington, 
in Lincolnshire, about the real age of which there 
can be no doubt, as the rest of the inscription is 
conclusive. I should be glad to hear more about 
the Claughton bell, J. T. Fowier. 

The Rendezvous of Former Genius.—In the Glas- 
nevin Botanic Gardens, near Dublin, the absurd 
inscription mentioned in the Atheneum was pointed 
out to me this autumn, with the explanation that 
it referred to Addison and Tickell. A gloomy 
little avenue of yew-trees, called ‘‘ Addison’s 








Walk,” is not far off. Black’s guide-book gives the 
information that “the garden was formerly the 
property of the poet Tickell, who came to Ireland 
with Addison at the time when the latter was 
secretary to Lord Sunderland. In the house on 
the grounds Tickell enjoyed many happy hours in 
his friend’s society.” E. A. T. 
Dumfries and Galloway Naturalist Society.—The 
Society is now eight years old, and numbers one 
hundred members, paying an annual subscription 
of5s.each. Besides monthly meetings in the winter, 
we contrive to have excursions over some new area 
of the district every month in summer. These field. 
meetings are often interesting and instructive, 
and, like the art of angling, introduce us to grand 
although secluded scenes; for, pent up among our 
green round hills, some of which reach 2,000 and 
3,000 feet in height, are glens of rare beauty, not 
visited by the ordinary tourist. They are generally 
threaded by a clear, quick-running stream, with a 
rocky channel, into which fallen rocks, and some- 
times boulders of conglomerate, have lodged. By 
the side of the stream winds the rustic road; and 
both stream and road are closely shaded by an 
exquisite variety of natural wood; and the large 
alluvial meadows kept for pasture are studded with 
ash, giving them a park-like appearance. From the 
window of the room where I write it would be easy 
to name twenty different kinds of trees. Many of 
these make the spring gay with their blossoms, 
such as the hagberry, sloe, hawthorn, guelder-rose, 
and gean, or wild-cherry. The different hues of 
foliage are seen to best advantage either shortly 
after the leaves have burst the buds or about the 
middle of October. These glens are very pleasant 
also on moonlight evenings, when bats, owls and 
glowworms are abroad, and the deep silence is 
broken by the far-off sound of the sheep-farmer's 
gig as he trots it slowly home. The glen of the 
Skarr is twelve miles long; Tynron eleven, and 
Dalwhat eight; and there are shepherds’ houses 
in the side glens as lonely as the lighthouses of the 
western coast. The rustic, old-fashioned village of 
Minnyhive, which is nine miles from a railway 
station, and is redolent of peat-reek and roses, 
contains a monument to its native Renwick, last 
of the Scottish martyrs; and in the same dis- 
trict, among the quiet hills, you sometimes 
meet with a touching monument erected by the 
covenanting shepherds to some victim of Claver- 
house. Carlyle’s weird-looking farmhouse of Craigen- 
puttock, where he laid the foundation of his literary 
fame, is on a watershed about a dozen of miles from 
the same village. One of our excursions took us to 
the lead mines of the Lowthers, where Wanlock- 
head and Leadhills, the two highest villages in 
Britain, are to be found, thatched with heather, 
amid dreary uplands, reminding you of the Cale- 
donia described by Gibbon as being so disgusting 
to the Roman soldiers. One of Caledonia’s poets— 
Allan Ramsay—was born at Leadhills, and the 
headstones in the churchyard attest the great lon- 
gevity of the inhabitants. Another ramble took us 
to Sanquhar, where we saw a crannog which had 
been accidentally disclosed while draining the Black 
Loch for a corpse. The island was partly natural, 
partly artificial, and connected to the mainland by 
@ zigzag causeway. A canoe formed of a single 
oak was found at the bottom of the loch. Our visit 
to Drumlanrig, the principal seat of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, introduced us to Tibbers Castle, the 
ruins of which had been recently cleared out at 
considerable expense by His Grace, and revealed, 
close to the ducal mansion, the remains of an 
almost forgotten castle of large extent. Excursions 
to the farm of Burns, the poet,—to Sweetheart 
and Dundrennan Abbeys,—along the shores of the 
Solway through the scenes depicted in ‘Guy Man- 
nering,’—and into distant parts of Moffat and 
Galloway, were also much appreciated by our bota- 


| nists and antiquaries. Several of our members, as 


Sir Wm. Jardine, Applegirth, and Dr. Grierson, 
have very valuable private collections; the first is 
rich in ornithology, and the second in the pre- 
historic remains of Nithsdale ; while another mem- 
ber has recently published a bulky History of 
Dumfriesshire. 8. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—E, A. B.—P. C.—received, 
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THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
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LITTLE DORRIT. 
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Volumes at 3s. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


—_.——— 


“BONES AND 1”; or, the Skeleton at Home. By ' 


WHYTE MELVILLE. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


A QUESTION of HONOUR. By W. Cosmo Monk- | 


HOUSE. 83 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


NOT TOO LATE. By the Author of ‘Only George.’ 


2 vols. crown 8vo. [At all Libraries. 


LAURA’S PRIDE. By the Author of ‘Mary Constant.’ 
3 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


New and Uniform Edition of “Ouida’s” Novels. 
IDALIA: a Romance. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


[This day. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. Crown 8vo. 5s. [This day. 
CHANDOS. Crown 8vo. 5s. [This day. 





The ENGLISH of SHAKESPEARE. By G. L. Craik. 


Post Svo. Third Edition, 5s. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. By G. L. CRAIK. Post 8vo. Sixth Edition, 2s. 6d. 


LINEAR PERSPECTIVE, for the Use of Schools of 


Art. By R. BURCHETT. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, Seventh Edition, 7s. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY: 


the Course of Construction | 


of Plane egg gg Figures, with 137 Diagrams. By R. BURCHETT. Post 8vo. 


Tenth Edition, 5s. 


NEW BOOKS. 


——@-——— 


“UNDERGROUND LIFE, or, Mines and Miners. By 


JULES SIMONIN. With 170 Woodeuts, 16 Plates, richly coloured, and 14 


| Maps. Imperial 8vo. (In the press. 


|A THEORY of SIGHT; or, How we See, and What 


we See. By H. F. GOBLET. Deer 8vo. (In the press. 


FROM the LEVANT, the BLACK SEA, and the 


DANUBE. By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 2 vols. crown 8vo. Un the press. 
} 
- 
FIVE YEARS within the GOLDEN GATE. By 
ISABELLE SAXON. Post 8vo. (In the press. 
| 


Six in Number. 


'FAIRY RECORDS: 


MOSCROP. Crown 8vo. 


By Caroline L. 


[In the press. 


A SUMMER in ICELAND. By Dr. Paijkull, Professor 


of Geology in the University of Upsala. Demy 8vo. with Map and Illus- 
trations, ‘lds. 


VENEZUELA: Sketches of Life in a South American 


Republic. By E. B. EASTWICK,.C.B. F.R.S., Author of ‘Murray’s Handbook 
of India,’ &c. Demy 8vo. with Map, 16s. 


PRIVATE LIFE of the OLD NORTHMEN. From the 


Posthumous Works of R. KEYSER, Professor in History at the Royal University, 
Christiania, Norway. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





|The ROMANCE of DUELLING. By A. Steinmetz. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


SPEECHES of the EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G., 


upon Subjects having Relation chiefly to the CLAIMS and INTERESTS of the 
LABOURING CLASSES. Crown 8vo. bevelled cloth, 8». 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO’S 
NEW and FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


EOPOLD THE FIRST, King of the Belgians. 
With Notes and Memoirs of Contemporary Events and Per- 
sons from Authentic and Unpublished Documents. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Portraits. 
RAY’s ELEGY in a COUNTRY CHURCH- 
YARD. With 16 Water-Colour Drawings, in fac-simile of 
inals. Uniform with the Illustrated ‘Story without an 
oyal 8vo. cloth, 128. 6d. ; or in morocco extra, 258, 
HE SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. The 
result of Two Years’ Exploration of their Locality and Re- 
mains. With 20 full-page Photographs. 
EAKS and VALLEYS of the ALPS. From 
Water-Colour Drawings by ELIJAH WALTON. Original 
Subscription Edition re-issued. 
HE ROYAL COOKERY BOOK. By 
JULES GOUFFE. Illustrated with large Plates, beauti- 
fully printed in Colours, together with 161_Woodcuts._ 8vo. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. Price TwoGuineas. An Edition de Luxe, espe- 
cially adapted for a Wedding Present or Christmas Gift. 


[Now ready. 
HISTORY of LACE. A New and Revised 
Edition. 


By Mrs. BURY PALLISER. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth 
extra. 


MEMOIR of JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, 
the Naturalist. Edited, from Materials supplied by his 
Widow, by ROBERT BUCHANAN, With Portrait, syo. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the NATURAL ORDER 
of PLANTS ; with Groups and Descriptions by ELIZABETH 
TWINING. Splendidly illustrated in Colours from Nature. Re- 
duced from the folio Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
ATIN PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS. 
Small 4to. 
NGLISH WRITERS. Chapters for Self- 


Improvement in English Literature. By the Author of ‘ The 
Gentle Life.’ 


UR LITTLE ONES IN HEAVEN. Second 
Edition. 
IVINE and MORAL SONGS. By DR. 
WATTS. Choicely illustrated and printed. New Edition, 
16mo. cloth extra, 28. 6d. 
HIE HANDBOOK of POETRY. By J. E. 
CARPENTER. Feap. 8vo. 
YRA SACRA AMERICANA: Gems of 
American Poetry. Edited by C. D. CLEVELAND, D.D. 
Smo. cloth, gilt edges. 
HRISTABEL, and Lyrical and Imaginative 
Poems. By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. With 
Preface and Notes by ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE, Author 
* Atalanta.’ Feap. 
TOPIA. By Sir THomas More. With 
Memoir, Introduction and Notes by the Rey. J. SIDE- 
ap. 


the Ori 
End.’ 


OTHAM, M.A. Fea 
j ORDS of WELLINGTON. Maxims and 


Opinions, Sentences and Reflections, of the Great Duke, 
gathered from his Despatches, Letters and Speeches. 
RRASSELAS, PRINCE of ABYSSINIA. By 

) Dr. JOHNSON. With Leigh Hunt’s Critical Essay, and 
Notes and Introduction by the Rev. WM. WEST. 18mo. 
HE ROUND TABLE: the best Essays of 
WM. HAZLITT. With Biographical Introduction. 18mo. 
DHENOMENA and LAWS of HEAT. By 
d ACHILLE CAZIN. Translated and Edited by ELIHU 
RICH. With numerous Illustrations. 
TREATISE on PHYSIOLOGY and 
HYGIENE. For Schools, Families and Colleges. By 
J. C. DALTON, M.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
DVENTURES onthe GREAT HUNTING 
GROUNDS of the WORLD. Translated from the French 
of VICTOR MEUNIER. With Additional Matter, including 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s Last Elephant Hunt, &c. With 22 Full- 
page Engravings. 
QTo RIES of the GREAT PRAIRIES. 
oe Gathered from the Novels of JAMES FENIMORE 
COOPER. With numerous Illustrations. 
UR SALT WATER and FRESH WATER 
TUTORS. Edited by W. H. G. KINGSTON. Illustrated. 
A NECDOTES of the QUEEN and ROYAL 
+. FAMILY of ENGLAND. With Illustrations. 
FIGHT FOR LIFE. By Moy Tuomas. 
£ 3 vols. post Svo. [Ready. 
LD TOWN FOLK. A New Novel, by the 
Author of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
VER HEAD and EARS. A Love Story. 
3 vols. post 8yo. By DUTTON COOK. [Ready. 
TINHE LOG OF MY LEISURE HOURS. 
By an OLD SAILOR. 3 vols. post 8yo. 
OW’S COPYRIGHT CHEAP EDITIONS 
of AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


A thoroughly good and cheap series of editions, which, whilst 
combining every advantage that can be secured by the best work- 
manship at the lowest possible rate, will possess an additional 
claim on the reading public by providing for the remuneration of 
the American Author and the legal protection of the English 
publisher. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 








NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XV. for OCTOBER, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. Price ONE SHILLING. 
Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 





NOTICE.—This day is published, a Second Edition of 


The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins, Author 


of ‘The Woman in White,’ ‘ Armadale,’ ‘No Name,’ &c. In 3 vols. 

‘Mr, Wilkie Collins never once quits his hold of his readers’ interest. When one part of the mystery is solved, 
the interest in what remains becomes still more eager.” —Times. 

“This is a wonderful book, surpassingly clever and absorbingly interesting. It ought to be read, and would 
certainly be enjoyed alike, by two very different classes—those who scarcely ever read novels, and those who spend 
nearly their entire life in devouring them. ...We will conclude by saying that anybody who omits to read it voluntarily 
denies himself one of the greatest mental treats in which it is possible for a man or woman to indulge.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, at all Libraries, 


Now ready, a New Work on Spain. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By the Author of ‘ Altogether 


Wrong,’ ‘ Dacia Singleton,’ &c. In 1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 15s. 


**The descriptions scattered up and down this volume are truthful..... The book is bright, lively and sensible, and 
is, we think, pretty sure to meet with a fair share of popularity.”—Times. ‘ 


The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 

HUNTER. By Major BYNG HALL. In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 
[Ready this day. 

A NEW WORK BY “THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 

The GREAT UNWASHED. In 1 vol. 


uniform with ‘Some Habits and Customs of the Working 
Classes.’ [Ready this day. 








Ready this day, at every Library in the Kingdom, 


The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G.A, 


ears, Special Correspondent of the Standard. In1yol, 


The GREAT COUNTRY: Impressicns of 
America. By GEORGE ROSE, M.A, (Arthur Sketchley), 
In 1 vol. 8yo. (Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 


Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of ‘Clarissa.’ 


CLARISSA: a Novel. By Samuel Richardson. 


In 3 vols. at all Libraries. 
Edited by E. 8. DALLAS, Author of ‘The Gay Science.’ 


‘The romance glows and is radiant with the very purest impressions. The most censorious critic in such matters 
will allow that not a shadow of vicious influence can be found in ‘ Clarissa.’”—Saturday Review. 

“One of the most beautiful, natural, pathetic, and thrilling works of fiction that any country or any language 
has produced.....-If the age has grown too picked to read Clarissa’s sad and beautiful story, we are sorry for the 
age.” —Morning Star. 





NOTICE.—A New Novel by the Author of ‘ A Lost Name,’ &c. 
HAUNTED LIVES. By J. 8S. Le Fanu, Author of ‘ Uncle 
Silas,’ ‘A Lost Name,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, 


ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author 


of ‘East Lynne,’ ‘The Red Court Farm,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
In 3 vols. 


STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Thomas Archer. 
[Ready this day. 


OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 3vols.| WILD AS A HAWK: a New Novel. 


[Ready this day. By p= MACQUOID, Author of ‘Charlotte Burney,’ &. 
3 vols. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young ‘ 
Lady. By PERCY FITZGERALD, Author of ‘Never For. | Lhe TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the 
gotten,’ &c. 3 vols. | Author of ‘Recommended to Mercy.’ 3 vols. 


The SEABOARD PARISH. By George MacDonald, LL.D., 


Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ &c, 3 vols. 
“Here is another book by Dr. MacDonald!—a book full of the records of a good man’s life, full of beautiful 
thoughts, valuable experience, eloquent descriptions of scenery, quaint illustrations of familiar subjects,”—Athencum. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By Edward 
GARRETT. 8 vols. 
‘“'The author is worthy of a criticism which few critics have the good luck to be able to pronounce more than once 
or twice in a lifetime.” —Atheneum. 
In 3 vols. 


A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. 
FRANCESCA’S LOVE: 


In 8 vols. 





[Nearly ready. 


By Mrs. Edward Pulleyne. 


a Novel. 





TINSLEYS CHEAP NOVELS, 
To be had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Stall ir. the Kingdom, price 2s. each. 


The Waterdale Neighbours. Miss Forrester. Sword and Gown. 
The Pretty Widow. Barren Honour. The Savage Club Papers, 1867. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. 


Have the pleasure to announce that they are Preparing for Publication, in November, 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
L E A V E § 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF 


OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


In a Handsome Volume royal quarto. 


nnn nnn nnn 


Tue Illustrations haye been selected, by the Royal permission, from the Private Collection of Her Majesty, who has been 
graciously pleased to place them at the disposal of the Publishers for the purposes of this Volume. 


They comprise Scenes and Incipents in the Life of the Queen and Prince Consort in the Highlands, engraved on steel, from 
pictures by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., Carl Haag, and other artists, two Interior Views of Balmoral in Chromo-lithography, and 
upwards of fifty highly- finished Engravings on wood, of Scenery, Paces, and Persons mentioned in the work. 


The Queen has also been pleased to sanction the introduction of a few Fac-similes of Sketches by Her Majesty. 
The volume will be elegantly bound in cloth with gilt edges. Price Two Guineas. 








NEW A®D RECENT WORKS. 
A NEW POEM by Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. In New, Uniform and Standard Edition of 
Four Monthly Volumes. Feap. 8vo. = 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. each. 


POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING, M.A. 


New and Uniform Edition. Six Volumes. Feap. 8vo. 58. each. 


Vol. I. PAULINE— PARACELSUS—STRAF- | Vol. IV. A BLOT IN THE ’SCUTCHEON— 
FORD. COLOMBE’S BIRTHDAY — DRAMATIC — —— 





Vol. II. SORDELLO—PIPPA PASSES. ROMANCES. 
Vol. III. KING VICTOR & KING CHARLES | Vol. V. A SOUL’S TRAGEDY —LURIA — The following are now ready :— 
—DRAMATIC LYRICS—The RETURN of | CHRISTMAS-EVE and EASTER-DAY — he foltoning ae Y 
the DRUSES. MEN and WOMEN. VANITY FAIR 
a z le 


Vol. VI. IN A BALCONY—DRAMATIS PERSON ZE. 
Complete in Two Volumes. With 40 Steel Engravings and 150 Woodcuts. 








FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG PRINCE. By 








> A mo gl The Story of Elizabeth, &c. With Four Illustrations by Frepericx WALKER. THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. 
‘s ee Complete in Two Volumes. With 40 Steel Engravi and Woodcuts. 
‘eisai y 
HISTORY of ART. By Dr. Wilhelm Lubke, Professor 
of the Hist f Art. T lated by F. E. BUNNETT, T 1. + 
Stic sbael anasto: ~ ee With ae Tiinetrations. $ vols. imp. 8vo. franlator of Grimm's «Lite of THE N EWCOMES. 


Complete in Two Volumes. With 48 Steel’ Engravings jby Richard Doyle, and numerous Woodcuts. 








The ANNALS of RURAL BENGAL. From Official 











Beer and eles Volk. The BYHNICAL FRONTIER. Second Edition, Demy évo.iss | THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY 
THROUGH THE WORLD; 
A NARRATIVE of CAPTIVITY in ABYSSINIA; To which is now prefixed 
r ith xe Account of, the late Emperor, Thosdoee, bi his Sy —/-- t,o HENRY A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 
Abyssinia), With Eight Wood Engravings. Crown v0. 128. Complete in Two Volumes. With 20 Illustrations. 
¥ ? 
The BRAMLEIGHS of BISHOP’S FOLLY. By Charles THE VIRGINIANS. 


LEVER. 3 vols. post 8v9. 
Complete in Two Volumes, With 43 Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 


CONTRAST; or, the SCHOOLFELLOWS. By Holme 
LEE, Author of ‘ Basil Godfrey's Caprice,’ &c. Post Svo. THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, ESQ, 
A COLONEL in the SERVICE cf HER MAJESTY QUEEN ANNE. 


A 8 T 0 R Y of T W O C O U Ss I N S. By Lady Emily Complete in One Volume. With 8 Illustrations by George Du Maurier, and numerous Woodcuts. 


PONSONBY. Post 8vo. 











The SURE RESTING PLACE: being Selected Sayings bang 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, arrangedas A Manual of Faith and Practice. By the Compiler of | PARIS SKETCH-BOOK OF MR. M. A. TITMARSH; 


‘The Divine Teacher.” Feap, By. limp cloth, 2s. 6 
AND THE 


MEMOIRS OF MR. C. J. YELLOWPLUSH. 


Complete in One Volume. With Llustrations by the Author, 








INDIAN BALLADS, and OTHER POEMS. By 


WILLIAM WATERFIELD. Crown 8yvo. 68 





SMITH, ELDER & CO. 65, CORNHILL. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


——_o>——_ 


SPEECHES of JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., 


on Various Questions of Public Policy. Edited by Prof. 
ROGERS. With Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. [This day. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH’S LIFE, 
together with his LETTERS now first collected. Based on 
Cont ry D ts. By EDWARD EDWARDS. With 
Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. [This day. 


RECOLLECTIONS of OXFORD. By 


G. V. COX, M.A., late Esquire Bedel and Coroner in the 
University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 





HISTORICAL SELECTIONS. Read- 


ings from the best Authorities on English and European 


History. Selected and Arranged by E. M. SEWELL and 
C.M. YONGE. Crown 8vo. 63. [This day. 
STUDIES in EARLY FRENCH 


POETRY. By WALTER BESANT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. 
(This day. 


The ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN’S 
CHARGE. Delivered in September, 1868. 8yvo. 2s. 
[This day. 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY 
HYDROSTATICS. By J. H. SMITH, M.A. 
4s. 6d. 


A TREATISE 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


Royal 8yvo. 
(This day. 


on ELEMENTARY 
By J.H. SMITH, M.A. Royal 8yo. 5s. 
(This day. 


Macmituan & Co. London. 





In Preparation, 


HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1869 is 
intended te the BEST, THE MOST COMPLETE, and 
THE CHEAPES’ AUMANACK ever published in England. _ 
NEW WORK. 
Just published, crown 8vo. extra boards, 4s. 6d. 
HE KINGDOM of GOD; or, What is the 
Gospel? By HENRY DUNN. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


NHE AGAMEMNON OF ASCHYLUS. 
Revised and Translated 
: By JOHN F. DAVIES, B.A. T.C.D., 
First Classical Master in Kingstown School, Ireland. 

In this Edition the discoveries made by Karsten, Heimsoeth, 

eil, Enger, and many other Continental Scholars, are for the 
first time placed before the English Student, and further correc- 
tions are proposed in short Latin notes. The conjectures of 
Hermann and his predecessors are either simply recorded and 
acer as fully proved, or are altogether omitted. An attempt is 
made to reproduce the metres of the text in a literal line-for-line 
English translation. Passages of doubtful or hitherto unex- 
plained meaning are discussed in an entirely new and original 
Commentary. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 

and 20,South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Established 1834, 
1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, London, E.C. 


With Branches at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, May 13, 1868, 

Fifty per Cent. Reduction of Premium upon Bonus Policies in 
force six years. Policies, English or Indian, on which the 
Premium was originally 100/., will thus be charged only 50/. for 
the year, May, 1868-69. 

New Policies issued in 1867 for 408,2837., at an Annual Premium 
of 20,7131. Policies in force, 2,857,294. Accumulated Funds, 
$23,9852. Annual Income, 143,000/. 

FREDK. HENDRIKS, Secretary. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

. Instituted 1820, 

The security of a Subscribed Capital of 750,0007. and an Assurance 


und amounting to more than seven years’ purchase of the 
total Annual Incom: 


e. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 





[MPERIAL 


8. 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 
ears. 


The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and 
Travel, Revival of Lapsed Policies and Surrender Values. 
Whole World Licences free of charge, when the circumstances are 

favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 
Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 
Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged without a Fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to b 
obtained at the Company's Offices in London, 1, Old Broad-street, 
E.C., and 16, Pall Mall, 8. W., and of the Agents throughout the 
Kingdom. ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


@ 
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STEPHEN’S COMMENTARIES.—Sixth Edition. 
This day is published, 4 vols. 8vo. 4J. 4s. cloth, 
Me. SERJEANT STEPHEN’S NEW COM- 

MENTARIES on the LAWS of Pngjend, partl founded 
on BLACKSTONE, Sixth Edition. By JAMES STEPHEN, 
LL.D., of the Middle Temple, ister-at-Law, one of the Re- 

istrars of the Court of Bankruptcy, late Professor of English 

aw at King’s College, London, and formerly Recorder of Poole. 
1" London : Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Pub- 
ishers. 





STEPHEN’S QUESTIONS. 
In preparation, 8vo. 10s, 6d. cloth, 


UESTIONS FOR LAW STUDENTS on 
the SIXTH EDITION of Mr. SERJEANT STEPHEN’S 
NEW COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of ENGLAND. 
Rs STEPHEN, LL.D., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. 


London : Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Pub- 
lishers. 





PROTESTANT ELECTORS, read 
R oO C 
A Church of England Family Newspaper. One Penny. 
Every TUESDAY and FRIDAY. 
Sold at all Newsvenders’ and Railway Bookstalls. 


This day is published, Siasteaed, by Views, Plans and Details, 
0. 218, 


QO* the ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of 
ELY CATHEDRAL. or the Rev. D. J. STEWART, 
M.A., formerly Sacrist of the Cathedral. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


THESAURUS SILURICUS. 
This day is published, demy 4to. half cloth, 18s. 
YHE FLORA and FAUNA of the SILU- 
. RIAN PERIOD; with Addenda (from recent acquisitions), 
By JOHN J. BIGSBY, M.D. F.G.S., formerly British Secretary, 
Canadian Boundary Commission, &c. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


K. 











nn —— es 
This day, 42nd Thousand, cloth antique, 38. 6d. ; postage, 4d, 
YRA ANGLICANA: Hymns and Sac 
Songs. Collected and arranged by the Rev. R. H. BAYN 
M.A., Editor of the Churchman’s Shilling oh Ng BAYNES, 
Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 


Folio, pp. 8, card, price 21s. cloth, 


IE UNIVERSAL PROPORTION TABLE 
By J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L. F.R.S.E., Professor of Natura} 
Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. : t Natural 

This Table can be advantageously used for performing any 
operation in Multiplication, Division, or Proportion, in which 
accuracy is required only to about one part in four thousand, 

It supplies what has long been a great desideratum in computa. 
tion—a ready means of changing a set of numbers in any required 
ratio. For this purpose, one setting for the required ratio suftices 
for changing all numbers whatever. 

The Proportion Table is bound up with several subsidiary Tables 
adapted to be used in connexion with it, and so printed as to be 
all visible at one view—comprising Decimals of a Shilling and of 
a Pound; Physical Constants of various kinds; constants apper- 
taining to the Metrical and British weights and measures; and 
Natural Sines and Tangents to every fifth minute. 

Thus noticed in the ATnEN£UM, No, 2058. 


“ Mr. Everett's Proportion Table is a sliding-rule 13 and 1-3rd 
feet in length, but not inalength. It is of card, and is divided 
into twenty lengths. The fixed rule—so to call it—and the slide 
are, of course, fac-similes of each other; and the slide has broad 
slits through which the lengths of the fixed rule can be run. It 
i ily used by any one who has a notion of the ordinary 
Some attempts have been made to subdivide the scale 
of the slide-rule, but none on so extensive a plan as this. At the 
beginning of the scale, we read to four figures with ease ; at the 
end, to three. A large slide-rule is an instrument on which it is 
difficult to decide whether we ought to prefer it to a three-figure 
or four-figure table of logarithms. On this point every one must 
decide for himself; but those who go deeply into the question 
should not fail to examine Mr. Everett’s machine.” 

The Proportion Table is printed from two plates, each contain- 
ing 3,320 divisions, at distances varying from about 1-32nd to 
about 1-12th ofan inch, which were eng d ividing-engine 
from a table of five-figure logarithms. The number of figures on 
each plate is about 1,100. The scale is so large that a displacement 
to IS extent ofa third of an inch alters results by only one per 
cen’ 





“London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


On Thursday next will be published, NUMBER I., price Sixpence, 
To be continued in Weekly Numbers till completed, 


He Knew he was Right! 


By Anthony Trollope. 


Illustrated by Marcus Stone. 


London: VirtvuE & Co. City-road, and Ivy-lane. 





* A sensation story, pure and simple.”—Vide Preface. 
MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 8 vols., at all Libraries, 


RUN TO 


KART H. 


A NOVEL OF INCIDENT. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 
London: Warp, Lock & TytER, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 





NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS DERRICK, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE KIDDLE-A-WINK,’ ‘MILDRED’S WEDDING, &c. 


Shortly, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


OLIV = 


VARCOE 


London: SaunDERS, OTLEY & Co. 7, Brook-street, W. 





SECOND EDITION OF MR. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUMES. 





This day is published, price 34s., the SEcoND EpitT1on of Vols. III. and IV. of 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY 


OF THE 


INVASION OF 


THE CRIMEA. 


With SOME ADDITIONAL NOTES and OBSERVATIONS in REPLY to SIR JOHN BURGOYNE. 
Witu1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





NOTICE.—Mr. LONGFELLOW’S New Work, 
entitled ‘NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES, is ready this 


day, price 5s. 


Mr. Longfellow is now in England, superintending the publication of this Book, 
in which he has been able to secure a Copyright in this country. 


GEORGE RoutLepce & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill, 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, &c. 


Horst & Buackert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








THE PARAGUAYAN WAR. 





Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, price One Guinea, 


T A SE P A R A N A; 


WITH 
INCIDENTS OF THE PARAGUAYAN WAR, 
AND 
SOUTH AMERICAN RECOLLECTIONS, from 1861 to 1868, 
By THOMAS J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S. F.R.S.L. F.E.S. F.A.S.L., 


H.B.M. Consun For Rosario; 
Author of ‘ Niger-Tshadda-Binué Exploration’ ; ‘Impressions of Western Africa’; 
‘Ten Years’ Wanderings amongst the Ethiopians’; ‘Buenos Ayres and Argentine Gleanings,’ &c. 
With MAP and ILLUSTRATIONS, including a Ame mag of FIELD-MARSHAL LOPEZ, the Paraguayan 
resident. 


London: Epwarp StanrorD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 





English and European News. 


T H E M A I LIL. 


A Paper containing the News, the principal Leaders, a well-digested Summary, and all interesting Matter from 
the Times. The Newspaper hitherto known as the Evening Mail, having become the property of the Proprietors of 
the Times, IS NOW published twice a week, under the title of THE MAIL, at the price of 3d. per copy as hereto- 
fore, or 8d. a week, post free. The days of publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each Paper will contain the 
News and all Matters of Interest appearing in the three previous numbers of the Times, which will thus be rendered 
available, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing Abroad or in the Colonies. 

Subscribers can obtain THE MAIL through Newspaper Agents, or may have it from the Publisher, on pre- 
payment, at Printing House Square, London. 





Nearly ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


ANCESTRAL STORIES AND TRADITIONS OF 
GREAT FAMILIES. 


By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


‘The Ancestral Histories of the Great Families of England are rich beyond compare in Episodes of Thought and 
Action, such as are the master-springs by which the world is moved. In the present volume an attempt is made to 
focus some of these Scenes and Stories from English History, and the parts which the leaders of Great Families have 
played in the great drama of our Country’s fame. 





By the same Author, price 6s. each, with Illustrations, 


NOOKS and CORNERS of ENGLISH |STRANGE STORIES of the ANI- 
LIFE, Past and Present. MAL WORLD: a Book of Curious Contributions to 


_ “There is not a chapter in the whole volume in which Natural History. Second Edition. 
instructive matter is not to be found.”—London Review. *‘Among all the books of the season that will be studied 
“A book which ought to find a place in one of the | with profit and pleasure, there is not one more merito- 
‘nooks and corners’ of every library.” —Reliquary. rious in aim or more successful in maeneaees”” 
m. 


GairFitH & Farran, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


“A ‘NEW LIBRARY COMPANY’ 


Has been formed, for purchasing the Stock and Goodwill of the Library Company in Pall Mall and Welbeck- 
street. We hear that a large swm of money has been subscribed by shareholders in the old company. The 
business will be conducted on the same principles as a private firm.” —ATHENEUM, August 15, 1868. 


100 VOLUMES of LIBRARY BOOKS for £2 10s. 
Surplus Novels from 4d., 6d., 9d., and 1s. per volume. 


100,000 VOLUMES 


Must be cleared out, in consequence of the formation of the New Circulating Library. 


BOOKS AT AUCTION PRICES. 
Large Surplus Stock must be sold off. For Catalogues, and further particulars, apply to Mr. CHARLES 
BURTON, 68, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 


THE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY. 








IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
While laid up by Tnjury, and 
£1,000 in Case o: H caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5e. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. ‘ 
alEcaitgae We Re tees Baer nies 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomsBarp-street 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all porte of the world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 
GEORGE W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


ET AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi- 
ness, A.D. 1696. Ex to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the vas divided pate amongst the Members. 
‘or }. 
Fire Department—66 per cmt. ¢ ~~ Premiums paid on First- 
ass Risks. 
Life Department—55 per cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of 
above 5 years’ standing. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—1,191, 9680. 


The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
position and character. - i 


HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 











Chief Office—37, MOORGATE-STREET, London. 
Branch Office—59, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Moderate Rates of Premiums—especially for young lives. 
Bonuses have been declared in 1860, 1863, and 1866. 
Policies made payable during lifetime. r 
Invalid and Second-class Lives insured on a new principle. 


ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


QcorrisH UNION FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON: 37, CORNHILL ; EDINBURGH and DUBLIN. 
Established 1824. 

The Scottish Union Insurance Company is incorporated by 
Royal Charter, and empowered by Act of Parliament. It affords 
the most unquestionable security to the Public from the magni- 
tude of its Capital and Invested Fund, a large proportion of which 
are in Government and other real securities. 

INVESTED FUNDS at ist of August, 1867 ............ £1,000,359 
ANNUAL REVENUE from all sources.......... r 
AMOUNT of LIFE INSURANCES in FORCE ...... y 

The NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS will take place in 1871. 

Forms for Proposals and Prospectuses, containing all necessary 
particulars, may be had at the Offices as above, or of the Com- 
——- ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 

87, Cornhill. JOHN JACKSON, Assistant Secretary. 

NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FIRE and LIFE. 
81, CORNHILL (corner of Finch-lane), and 
70, BAKER-STREET, Portman-square, London ; 


And in Bristol, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Dublin, Hamburg, 
Berlin, and Berne. 


Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. 











Directors, Trustees, &c. 

George Meek, Esq. 

J. Remington Mills, Esq. M.P. 
Joseph Trueman Mills, Esq. 
John Morley, Esq 


James Bentley, Esq. 
Daniel Britten, Esq. 
Charles Charrington, Esq. 
S. Preston Child, Esq. , 
Beriah Drew, Esq. John Thornton Rogers, Esq. 
John Hibbert, Esq. George Spencer Smith, Esq. 
Edmund Holland, Esq. | Stephen Soames, Esq. 

Win. Lawrence, Esq. Ald. M.P. | W. Foster White, Psq. 

Wm. Burrowes Lewis, Esq. ' Colonel Wilson, Alderman. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
FIRE INSURANCES due at MICHAEL MAS should be paid 
within fifteen days from the 29th of September. 


The Directors are ready to receive proposals for insuring pro- 
enerally, at equitable rates. All losses promptly and 


Fiberally settled 
Tay BE” TAPE DEPARTMENT. 
This Office combines every advantage offered by any Assurance 
Company. Its great age and large capital afford perfect security, 
the Premiums are very moderate, and the Bonuses distributed 


lly large. 
=a si "CLEMENT J. OLDHAM, Secretary. 


W HY INCUR THE RISKS of Lissited 

Liability by taking Shares in Civil Service or Co-operative 

Stores, when a mts save 10 per cent. by purchasing of the EAST 

INDIA TEA COMPANY, and can have the Goods delivered at 

your Basi fost Meg og = Gesentpeiene, ager = ad 
ce- Lis ree on application al } 

Warehouses, % GREAT ST. HELEN’S CHURCHYARD, 


RAGRANT S OA P. 

FIELD’S “ UNITED SERVICE” Boap Tablets, 44. ond 

. . Lasting fragrance guaran : order of you! . 

a. Oilman, and see that J.C. & J. FIELD is on each 
‘a 











let. 
Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


FIELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” SOAP, 
Sd. and 1s. per Tablet, most delicately perfumed. This beautiful 
article is 2’ combination —— —— rey em —e be 

i whic’ MD, 
——r KE for Children and Invali 


See Name on each Tablet and Label. 








NEW MANAGEMENT—NEW TARIFF—NEW CAPITAL. 


Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL ht oe SILVER, introduced more than 30 
years ago by Lge? A BU Sy »when PLATED by the 
patent process of rs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all com- 
parison the very best Particle ae rey sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
Domible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Asmall useful set, guaranteed « of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows: 


























Fide | King’s 

Bead |Thread| .,°° 

ola > Shell 

Silver | Pattern| Pattern and 
Patterr Thread. 
£.0.d.|£.8 4.\&. 8. alg. a d. 
12 Table Forks.......ceceeceee.| 110 0/2 2 22 0/2 5 0 
12 Table Spoons 110 0)2 1 0)2 2 0)2 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks . 12 0/1 7 0}110 O}111 0 
12 Dessert mpecus 1 2 0/1 7 0/116 0/111 0 
12 Tea Spoo 140] 19 0/2 1 011 20 
6 Egg Shoous, gilt bowis eons 9 0} 12 0] 12 0) 13 6 
2 Sauce ane anne 6 0 8 0} 8 o| 8 0 
1 Gravy Spoo: e0ce 6 0 8 6 9 o} 9 6 
9 Sait Bposua, gilt, bowls baie 8 0 40 406 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bo m.. 16; 30 20} 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs. = 26) 36 3 6 4 0 
1 Pa'‘y of Pish Carvers . cocaes 19 6/1 3 0/1 3 0/1 3 0 
i Buiter Knife .... onceeee 3 0] 4 4 { 43 
1 Soup Ladle ............000. 10 0 12 0 14 0} 15 0 
1 Sugar Sifter .......cce+eeeee 3 0} 40 4 | 4 6 
Total.. ry 1 €/1116 0/12 8 6/13 2 6 


Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An Oak Chest» 
to contain the above, and a ‘relative number of Knives, &c. 2U. 153. 


A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 


Table Spoons and a ° . £1 2 0 per dozen. 
Dessert do. 016 0 ra 
Tea Spoons ........ 010 0 





Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers. and Corner Dishes, Cruet and 
Liqueur Frames, &c. at proportionate prices. 
All kinds of re- -plating done by the patent process. 


~ TR 

Vy ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, NERAL FUR 
NISHING IRONMONGER, = ee to H.R. H. 

the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue gratis and post-paid. 

contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, 

Nickel Silver and Urns and Kettles, 

Britannia Metal Goods, | Table Cutlery, 

Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, | | Clocks and Candelabra, 

Stoves and Fenders, | Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Marble Chimney-pieces, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Kitchen Ranges, | Bedding and Bed-hangings, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, | Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 

Tea Trays, Turnery Goods, &. 

With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, 

at 39, Oxford-street, W. ; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, 

and 6, Perry’s-place, and i, Newman-ys ard, London. 














i | 


[SE Ww: 


| 
| 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of | 


Rooms, to form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great 
improvementon the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 
FILMER & SON’s, Lge ne 
$l and 32, BERNERS-STREET, ‘ord- street, w. 
Factory, 34 and 35, CHAR LE = STREET. 
An Illustrated Catalos gue post free. 


EAL & SON, TOTTENHAM- COURT 
ROAD, w. 














H 


DEAL BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL & SON 
Have always in stock from six to eight suites of DEAL BED- 


ROOM FURNITURE, each set apart ina separate room, and 
different in colour and style. 


196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, 
LONDON, W 


TOTTENHAM-COURT- 
ROAD, W. 


H EAL & SON 





J.*. R. M‘CR. ACKEN, 38, QUEEN-STREET, 


MERC HANTS, ‘beg to inform their Patrons that they 
to receive and forward Works of Art, Baggage, Wines, 
from all Parts of the World. 


Sole Acrnts in Great Britain for 
BOUVIER FRERES’ NEUCHATEL (Swiss) CHAMPAGNE 
Price-Lists on application. 








PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 
LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS 
Ladies* Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continents! Teavelliag. — ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post fre W. AL of Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STR: AND, London, W.C 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. aaioas of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, C: anteens, &e. post free. 
E ONEYCOMB SPONGES. —These Sponges 
are well oes for the Bath, and are preferred by many 
to the finer kind; they — very much lower in price than the fine 
Smyrna ones.—METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO. 131.8, Ge 
street, W.. Toilet Brushmakers by appointment)to H.R.H. 
Prince of Wales. 


Woop TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 


MOH spn P PATENT. 
2,138. 
¥m lieu of, and more durable than painting and graining. Plas- 
tered wi ails, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces covered with any 
real wood selected. eae designs in any style, and estimates 
free. ow Rooms, 
___ 26 and 27, BERNERS STREET, London. 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
Sopey for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
— THORN; MEAD +z" ti bj heer INDIGESTION ; 
and the best mild aperient for Delicate anette — . 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFAN .' :. especially 
emer & CO., 172, New Bond- ao , ta 
d of all Chemists throughout the World. 

















LONDON, E.C., General and Foreign Agents and WINE | 
continue 
c., to and | 








URE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, 
Wine Merchants, 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square. Lov- 
don, W., beg to direct attention to the following pure unloaded 
Wines of their own special importation. Prices per dozen:— 
LIGHT BORDEAUX ale FINE BORDEAUX 368. 
An excellent Dinner Win Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
In Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 
A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 
CLARETS .... 18s. to 1088. ee 248. to 848. 


A good Vin “Ordins aire, | A sound Dinner Wine, up 
up to choice Old Vin- | to Fine Old Amontillado 


tage Wines of First aaa East India. 

Growths. is. to 1208. 
CHAMPAGNES 368. to S4s. | Licht, “Old and Crusted 

A Light, Dry, Sparkling | Vines, up to very Old 

Wine, up to choice Wines 2 ae and Vintage 

of First Brands. AUTERNES .... 248. to 1208. 


HOCKS . 8. to S4s. 
A Light Rhine Wi Xe up 
to choice Growths. 


A Light White Bordeaux, 
up to choice Liqueur 
Wines. 

COGNAC BRANDIES. 

Fine pure Pale Cognac, 54s., to very Old Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received at the 
Cellars and Offices, 6, EDWARDS STREET, Portman-square, 

10. . 


ndon, W 
OC A 2 DD 2" @: 
ASK FOR FIELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 


Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. 
Price 1s. per lb. upwards. 











FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING 
(Carriage free). 

See our new Illustrated Furniture Catalogue, nearly 500 De- 
signs, with Prices 30 per cent. less than any other House. The 
most complete and unique guide ever published. Gratisfrom 

LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO. 73 and 75, BROMPTON-ROAD, 

Knightsbridge. 


IiNnG MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS & CO. 

These Machines were the First made and Patented in England, 
and ever since 1846 have maintained their pre-eminence. They are 
adapted for Manufacturing and for Domestic purposes, and range 
am P rices from 5l. 5s. upwards. For Family use they are unrivalled. 
All Lock Stitch. Work alike on both sides. Catalogues and 
er oF of Work sent free by post. 








CHEAPSIDE, E.C., and REGENT-CIRCUS, OXFORD- 
STREET, LONDON, W. 
USE ONLY THE 
G L £E Mohs a E L D 
STARCH. 
THE = EEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and ~ ee 
of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, and_ Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Fai aul’s Churchyard, London. 








PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane), 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48., 58., and 68, per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d., & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—(Super thick), 
The New Cream Wove “CLUB HOUSE” NOTE, in 
and perfected by P. & C. ; 5 quires for 2s. 6d. — 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Monograuna, = 
letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from7s, Address Dies from 38, 
SERMON PA PER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d, 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, 


Price-List of Paper Envelopea, Inkstands, Stationery C 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Albums, &e., post fre ~{ abinets, 


(EstTaBtisuep 1841.) ¥ 
G TAINED GLASS. WINDOWS 
HEATON, 


and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 
BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3s. 6d. post free. 


Prize Medal—London and Paris. 





By Royal Command. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


-) OSEPH GILLOTT respectfully direets the 
attention of the Commercial Public, and of all who use 
Steel Pens, to the incomparable excellence of his rodustions, 
which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great 
bility will ensure universal prefe rence. 

They can be obtained, Retail, of every Dealer in the World; 
Wholesale, at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; 91, John- 
street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


W EIGHT & MANSFI E LD, 
DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS and CABINET 





Only Gold Medal 1867; First Prize Medal 1862. 
Special Designs prepared on request. 
8, Great Portland-street, Oxford-street, W. 


YEAS.—Good Strong Congou, 2s. 6d. per lb., 

for Household use ; Fine ¢ Congou, 38.; and Choice Souchong, 

3s. 6d., for Family and the Drawing-room. Packed in tins o 

61b., 141b., and eit and chests of 50 1b. and 901b. Samples by 

post on applicatio n. 

E NBY & SON, Tea Merchants, 6, Edwards-street, 
Portman- “square, London, W. 


EPSINE.—ONLY SILVER 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


Morson’s Pepsine Wine, Globules and Lozenges 
sige a remedy for weak * digest ion. Manufactured b 
T. MORSON & SON, 31, 33, and 124, SOUTHAM PTON- ROW, 

Russell-square, London, W.C. Bottles from 3s. Boxes fro 
28. 6d. Globules in Bottles, from 2s. 








MEDAL.— 


m 





OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER.— 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


277, 
Be! DAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 

277, 0 -XFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


43,.— 





OUDAULT'S PEPSINE PILLS, 33.— 
P, & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for Eng “land, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


OZENGES OF THE RED GUM OF 
USTRA 
For Relaxed inne - Bottles, 28. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists in Ordinary to the PRINCE of WALES, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


I 





on7 
277s 


URIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES.— 


In Bottles, 28. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the 


NY ete 


phlegm and prev ore violent fits of Coughing. 
. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
(Gazetted padeain 8, 1837—December 31, 1867.) 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
S QUEEN, 
7, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 





G ALN ANISM v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS 
A PAINS, Gout, Functional Disorders, General and Local 
Debility, Nervousness, Liver Complaints, Indigestion, Nervous 
Deafness, Neuralgia, — 7 Eptlepey, Sluggish Cc saenlAtien 
Want of Power an — PULVER CHER’S_ IM- 
PROVED PATENT VOLTA. ELECTRIC TLEXIBLE BELTS, 
Bands, ane Chain Batteries, being the only genuine self-applic- 
able Volta-Electric appliances, are easily distinguished from the 
pseudo- -electric sham curative contrivances adv ertised by ——s 
extortioners merely as a catch for their quackish Ferposes, by th 
Patient availing himself of a TEST sent GRATIS ON LOAN 
for a week on application. Belts, 30s. to 40s. Chain Bands, 53. to 
a. » according to electric power, the instantaneously reeptible 
ects of which can be experimented daily at the establishment. 
Combined Voltaic Bands for restoring impaired Vital Energy, 
308. to 408. New Improved Patent Pocket Batteries, from 31. to 
4l., exceeding in power, efficacy, and ew, those advertised 
elsewhere at ten guineas.—Apply to J. L. PELVERMACHER, 
Patentee, 200, Regent-street, London, we , where the ori aE of 
documents and testimonials can be inspected. F sent ue ical Re- 
ports and Private Testimonials (authenti 
sent post fre 














MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey y Or ace Hair to its youthful colour 


en 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Sala Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large Bottles, price Six Shillings, 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266, a IGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
OCKLE’S “ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
in use the last Sixty-eight years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1jd., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
in use the last Sixty-eight years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1id., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s, 





OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
in use the last Sixty-eight years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 118. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
being th 
OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 48. 62. and 118, 


AINEESS DENTISTRY (Patented System). 
All other processes ¢ entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY % SONS, the original and only practitioners of the true 
system of Painless Dentistry. Prominent eos the adv: —— 
recommended by the Lancet, the Medical Profession, and the 
Press, and perfect immunity from pain ; every kind of qperstion 
avoided; unparalleled comfort, utility, economy, durability; a 
wonderfully life-like appearance: fees considerably less than 
usually charged for ordinary descriptions of artificial teeth. 
Messrs. — Mosely & Sons (the oldest established English 
Den rners - street, Oxford - street, and 448, Strand 
pe aa ‘Charing Cross Railway Station), and over the 1 
Office.—Teeth from 5s. ;. Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. Consultation 
and every information frees 
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NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


PARRA 


THE 


PALL MALL BUDGET. 


Being «a Weekly Collection of Articles printed in the PALL MALL GAZETTE 
from day to day: 


WITH A FULL AND WELL-DIGESTED SUMMARY OF NEWS. 








Price SIXPENCE; Stamped, SEVENPENCE. 





The PALL MALL BUDGET is a weekly collection of Original Articles printed in the Patt Matt Gazette from day to 
day, and is published for the convenience of persons resident in the remoter districts of Great Britain, on the Continent, in 
America, India, Australia, and other distant places. 


The First Number appeared on Saturday, the 3rd of October, Each Number is composed of Forty Pages, in size and appearance 
like those of the Patt Matt Gazette. 


The PALL MALL BUDGET also contains a complete, concisely written Summary of News. Therefore, it is a Weekly 
Newspaper, as well as a Weekly Review of affairs political, social, literary, &c. &e. 


The PALL MALL BUDGET is published on Saturday, in time for despatch by the early morning mails. 
A Special Edition, printed on thin paper for the Foreign Post, is published on Friday. 
Advertisements for the PALL MALL BUDGET should be sent to the Office before Ten o'clock on Thursday morning. 





OFFICE, 2, NORTHUMBERLAND-STREET, CHARING CROSS; 


Where all Communications should be addressed. 





THE 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


An Evening Newspaper and Review. 





Price TWOPENCE; Stamped, THREEPENCE. 





“Tn regard to opinion, the Pann Matt Gazerre is the most heterogeneous of journals. Ably expressed criticism on nearly all 
sides may be found there......... The Patn Maut Gazerre has a steady tone or tint, but except that it is Liberal in its politics, it has 
few dominant opinions. Enthusiasm apart, almost any ably expressed opinion that has got a platform and a hearing in the world 
outside has a chance of being heard in the Patt Maui Gazerre too. Ably expressed it must be, and it is probable that no other 
existing journal has managed to aggregate so much varied ability......... One of the most striking points about the Patt Matt GazettE 
has been the extent to which its matter has evidently been contributed by experts—people with the best information upon their 
respective topics......... Of all journals the Pats Mati Gazerre gives us the most vivid sense of power: its staff is so strong, its 
resources are so large. No one can doubt its disinterestedness......... In exercising the functions of a social and literary police, the 
Patt Mau Gazerre has done work which it is not necessary to recall minutely. Did any other journal ever succeed in doing as 
much?......... On the whole, we repeat, we think that, taken in connexion with the political and social reaction to which we have 
referred, the Patt Maut Gazerre is the most important fact of the hour.”—From ‘The London Press’ in the Contemporary Mevicw. 





* * From the first establishment of the PALL MALL GAZETTE (more than three years since) to the present time ite 
circulation has constantly and steadily increased. It is now very large and influential. 





OFFICE, 2, NORTHUMBERLAND-STREET, CHARING CROSS. 
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DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 


& T. GILBERT are now offering CHAM- 

We BERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, comprising the latest and 

most reliable information in every department of general know- 

ledge, just — peed, in 10 vols. large 8vo. bound in cloth, for 
PP. 

London : 4, Capthall: buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C. 





A LIBRARY FOR THE PEOPLE. 


& T. GILBERT are now offering CHAM- 

e BERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, comprising the latest and 

most reliable information in every department of general know- 

ledge, just completed, in 10 — large yes ¥ gi bound in roan 
leatier, mottled edges, for 4l. 5s. Apply d 

London : 4, Copthall- Daildings, back of the Bonk of Engls and, E.C. 


EDUCATION FOR THE MILLION. 


& T. GILBERT are now offering CHAM- 

e BERS’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA, comprising the latest and 
most reliable information in every department of general know- 
ledge, 7 Sommmnets, in 10 vols. large 8vo. half bound in russia, 


pply dire 
A rs Plopthall:buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C. 





AN AUTHORITY IN EVERY DISPUTE. 


& T. GILBERT are now offering CHAM- 

e BERS’S ENCYCLOPZDIA, comprising the latest and 

most reliable information in every department of general know- 

ledge, just cong tea in = vols. large 8vo. half bound in light 
brown calf extra, for 





pply dir 
London: 4, Copthall- "buildings. tack of. the Bank of Engl: and, E.C. 
CONSULT IT.—‘* KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 
S. & T. GILBERT are now offering CHAM- 
BERS’S ENCYCLOPZDIA, comprising the latest and 
most reliable information in every department of general 


61. 58. Al t. F ae 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the | 
Bank of ea 
Carriage free a. railway station in the United Kingdom 


(ireland excepted, carriage being paid to Holyhead or Liverpool 
only). 
The above important work of reference contains 27, 170 distinct 
articles, 3,400 wood engravings, and 39 coloured Ma) 

To complete subscribers’ sets, Vol. 10, just ublihed, conclud- 
ing = i is offered separately, in cloth binding, for 7s. 6d. . 


postage 1s. 4d. 
Vols. i te 9, published at 98. each, offered on the same terms. 


THE NEW DESIGN BOOK.—Carpets, Paper-hangings. Floor- 
cloths, Chintzes, Embroidery, Woolwork, Ladies’ Dresses, 
Shawls, Windew Curtains, Table Covers, Pottery, Porcelain, 

.; an invaluable Pattern-Book for the Manufacturer, a 
Text-Book for the Artist and the Decorator, a Study-Book for 
Art Schools and the British Workman, and an Exquisite 
Drawing-room Table-Book. 

NT, 


KAMPLES of CHINESE ORNAME 

Selected from Objects of Porcelain, Enamel, and Woven 
Fabrics in the South Kensington Museum and other Collections. 
By OWEN JONES. Comprising One Hundred elaborate Plates, 
brilliantly Illuminated in Gold and Colours, with Descriptive 
Letter-press, and a Notice on Chinese Ornament ; forming alto- 
gether an entirely New and Su 
sign, from types aieere little 
he success and d Or . 
handsomely bound, crimson cloth, gilt —, published at 41. 4s. ; 


offered at 30. 1 
Opinions of the Press. 


“ Asa kind of sequel to Mr. Owen Jones’s ‘ Grammar of Orna- 
ment,’ this sumptuous volume, elucidating the decorative art of a 
highly civilized yet singular nation, should find its place espe- 
Gially in the workshops and studios of all who are engaged in the 
ae ry the Industrial Arts.”—Art-Journal, Dec. 1867. 
*To tt people this will be a surprising book. Here are 
a handed. shromo-lithographs of examples of ornament taken 
from vases, bottles, plates, and the like, in porcelain or enamelled 
metal, exhibiting an astonishing variety and fertility of design 
and a beauty of colouring which, in some respects, is not to be 
surpassed by any European work of any period. . The study 
of these splendid Ychrome lithographs ought to communicate some 
most useful ideas to European artists who devote themselves to 
decorative art in its numerous varieties. From many of them 
there is a vast deal to be got in the suggestion of fresh variations 
of form, and in happy adaptations of the conventional mode of 
treatment of natural objects. The skill with which the various 
portions of highly elaborate and complicated designs are balanced 
against one another, and the completeness with which a surface 
is covered with arich and harmonious whole, are often wonderful.” 
Pall Mali Gazette, Nov. 12, 1867. 

“*Mr. Jones’s work cannot fail to exercise an important in- 
fluence on decorative art.”—Datly News, Dec. 2, 1867. 

** Its value to those engaged in decoration, and as a manual for 
Art-schools, and in that technological course for the British work- 
man, which is always coming, but never comes, can only be appre- 
ciated by those who know our deficiencies.” 

Saturday Review, Dec. 7, 1867. 

“* Messrs. S. & T. Gilbert publish a curious and valuable Po 
‘Examples of Chinese Ornament,’ selected by Mr. Owen Jones. 
It is illustrated with 100 coloured ‘plates, and endless suggestions 
for wall paper, pottery, &c. might be derived from them. The de- 
signs are generally very rich and the colouring superb.” 

Times, Dec. 12, 1867. 

“In this splendid volume the author, renewing his efforts to 
extend a due spores sen of Chinese decorative art, not only sup- 

lies an acknowledged deficiency of his Grammar of Ornament, 

ut produces a worthy companion to that admirable work. By 
furnishing such a pattern book Mr. ene renders an immense 
service to decorative design in this country.” 
ustrated London News, Dec. 28, 1867. 
London: 


ublished by S. & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings, 
back of the Ba 7 ° 


nk of England, E.C, 
THE BEST ONE-VOLUME GAZETTEER. 


EITH JOHNSTON’S DICTIONARY of 
GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and His- 
torical, forming a complete General Gazetteer of the World. Thick 
8yo. cloth, ere at 1l. lls. 6d.; offered at 1/. 4s. 
London: 8. & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall- buildings, back of the Bank 
of England, E.C. 





nown, and a yarnane aid towards 








A COMPLETE WORK ON BRITISH FERNS. 





knovw- | 
ledge, just complete, in 10 vols. large 8vo. half bound iu morocco, | 


rb Text-Book of Decorative De- | 


Small folio, | 





MEMENTO OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


[HE ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of the UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1867, 
representing as far as possible every leading Manufacturer of th 
several Nations of the World, hundreds of fine W ag Engravings, 
fo, yy ilt, t Rte t edges, 178. ; pubs ished at 1. 1 
London: Gilbert, 4, Cop' hall-buildings, back of the Bank 
of England, E. ©. 





THE PRINCE OF COOKERY BOOKS. 
HE ROYAL COOKERY BOOK. By Jules 
GOUFFE. Translated from the.French and adpeed for 
English use by ALPHONSE GOUFFE. Comprising Domestic 
and High-class Cookery, with Sixteen splendidiy-coloured Plates 
and 161 beautiful eh ge thick 4to. cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 
ll. ye Newt at 21 
Lo 8. & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank 
of Enela ae E. c. 
THE BOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
\ ORRIS’S HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS, 
4 with 360 finely-coloured Engravings, produced with great 
fidelity and care, and ee after Nature, 6 vols. royal 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 31. 38.; published at 51. 
London: §. A Gilbert, 4, ‘Copthall- buildings, back of the Bank 
ofEngland, E.C. 
ARCHITECTURE, &c. OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
i\' ORRIS’S NATURAL HISTORY of the 
p NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS, with 223 exqui- 
sitely-coloured Engravings of the Nests and Eggs of our feathered 
favourites, 3 vols. royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 11. 188.: published at 31. 38. 
London: 8. - — Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank 
of England, E.C 
THE BEAUTIFUL IN ENTOMOLOGY. 
M°kRIS'S HISTORY of BRITISH BUT. 
TERFLIES, with 71 beautifully-coloured Plates, contain- 
ing upwards of Two Hundred of our indigencss. a &e., 
royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 138; published at 208.; pos le. 
London: 8. &T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall- buildings, pack of the Bank 
of of Engl: and, E.C. 














BIRDS OF CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 
REE'S BIRDS of EUROPE not observed in 


the British Isles, and their Eggs, with 238 splendid Coloured 
Plates, mostly taken from eye eaenamiare 4 vols. royal 8yo. 
cloth gilt, 21. 2s ; published at 
London: 8. ria Gilbert, 4, Copthe ail- buildings, back of the Bank 
of England, E.C. 





THE LEADING BOOK ON FERNS. 


OWE’S NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 

and EXOTIC FERNS, with 479 finely-coloured Plates, being 
the fullest and most aged cirentioe on Ferme extant, 8 vols. 
royal Svo. cloth gilt, 31. ids. blished at 62. ¢ 

ndon: 8S. &T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall- buiaings, back of the Bank 
of England, E.C. 





‘NEW AND RARE FERNS. 


OWE'S NATURAL HISTORY of NEW 
and RARE FERNS, containing Species and Varieties not 
included in the above, with 72 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts, 
i 8vo. cloth gilt, 138. ; ; published at 20s.; postage, 11d. 
uondon: 8. & I’. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings, beck Of the Bank 


| of England, E.C. 





OWE’S NATURAL HISTORY of OUR} 


NATIVE FERNS, and of 1,294 of their Varieties, illus- 
trated with 79 beautifully Coloured Plates and — 900° he ood 
Engravings. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 11. 83. ; at 21. 2 

ndon : rx Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings, a of the Dank 
of England, He 


GRASSES AND THEIR VARIETIES. 
OWE'S NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 


GRASSES, with 74 Coloured Plates, containing various 
Figures in their Natural ee — Sizes, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 
14s. ; published at 21s. ; postage, 

London: 8. a T. Gilbert, 4, Gopthall- -buildings, back of the Bank 
of England, E.C 
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| style of finis' 


A FIRST-CLASS LIBRARY ATLAS, 

hee ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN GEO. 
GRAPHY. By A. KEITH JOHNSTON. Exhibj in 
Series of entirely original and authentic Maps the present on? 
dition of Geographical Discovery and Research. 48 gs lenidy 
—, meee and Index to som Map, te near! ee 

aces, folio, half russia, 5 t edges, 
pig Ss “0, treredes eau 

mdon : 0 4, -buildings, 

of England, E.0. : na ak ta 





A LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 
HE PENNY CYCLOPZADIA of the Socie 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, the Art: 
pn A by = mags wre 9 ee _— e, with ica 
ments, profusely illustrated wi 001 . 1s. bound 
in 17, Cloth, 32. 138. ; ; published at 127. a 
This valuable book is fast going out of print. 


London: 8. pz. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buil 
of nS Ee op’ uildings, back of the Bank 








BOOK SHOW-ROOMS. 


T S. & T. GILBERT’S SHOW-ROOMs 

may be seen all the principal Works of the Gay. Each Work 

i marked - plain eure 7 the peice ——s y,' the publisher, 
from which a most liberal dise _ 

buildings, London, E.C. ee 





SCHOOL PRIZES. 


ak { ‘THE PROPRIETORS of SCHOOLS will find 
8. & T. GILBERT’S REMAINDER CATALOGUES firs. 
rate mediums to select from for Prizes of every description anj 
price. —No. 4, Copthall- buildings, London, E.C. 





BOOK CATALOGUES. 
CATALOGUES of S. & T. GILBERTS 


extensive and varied STOCK, containing Books suitable for 
all buyers from 1s. upwards, sent post free on application. Publis 
Institutions, Libraries, Clubs, or Mechanics’ Institutes, contract. 
ed with on special terms for ready cash.—4, Copthall- “buildings 
London, E.C. 





GENERAL ADVERTISING, 


& T. GILBERT undertake to INSERT 

e« ADVERTISEMENTS in all the Town and Country News. 

papers ; and parties in or out of town wishing to advertise-may do 

80 poetics them, and thus save all personal inconvenience in the 
matter.—4, Copthall- -buildings, London, E.C. 


COPYRIGHT MUSIC. | 
Hs Full-price SHEET MUSIC supplied at 
alf the published price, and sent post free. By applying to 
8. & rT “GILBEL RT, stating clearly what is wanted. time vine 
saved, and the trouble and annoyance of —_ to various places 
avoided.—4, Copthall-buildings, London, E.C. 








BOOKBINDING IN EVERY STYLE. 
& T. GILBERT undertake the BINDING 


of ever: e ~ of Workin the most approved and modem 

Books entrusted to them for Binding meet with 
careful attention, as none but the best workmen are employed 
and the best materials used. Estimates given.—4, Copthall- Fuld. 
ings, London, E.C. 





JUVENILE BOOKS. 


& T. GILBERT’S STOCK comprises a 


We | first-rate selection of JUVENILE BOOKS, Illustrated, 


| Popular, and Choice. adapted to all ages, and every class of reader; 


varying in price from 1s. upwards. Come and see, or write for 
Catalogues.—4, Copthall-buildings, London, E.C. 





STOVE, CONSERVATORY, AND GARDEN PLANTS. 
OWE’S BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS, 


4 being a Deseription of the most beautiful in Cultivation | 
| in this Country, with 60 choicely-coloured Engravings in their 


natural colours, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 14s.; pub. at 21s.; postage, lid. 
London: 8. sm. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings, backof the Bank 
of England, E.C 


SHIPPING AND EXPORT. 
HIPPING and EXPORT ORDERS promptly 
executed. Particular attention is given to this department, 
and goods are packed with great care and forwarded with expedi- 
tion. Shippers and others will find 8S. & T. GILBERT willing to 


treat on the _— liberal terms for cash.—4, Copthall-buildings, 
London, E.C. 





THE FINNY TRIBES AND THEIR ‘HISTORY. 


OUCH’S HISTORY of the FISHES of the | 


BRITISH ISLANDS, with 256 beautifully-coloured Plates 
of the ye ye of the Deep, 4 vols. royal 8yo. cloth gilt, 2U. 53.; 
published at 3L 
London: S. & r Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank 
of England, ‘EC 





WILD FLOWERS. 


HE POISONOUS, NOXIOUS, and SUS- 
PECTED PLANTS of our FIELDS and WOODS. By 
ANNE PRATT. 44 accurately coloured Plates, upwards of 200 
pages of Plain, Descriptive Text, a useful Index, and List of Con- 
tents, neatly Leotrag + cate lettered, published at 68. ; now offered 
for 28. 9d.: postage, ® 
London: 8. a E. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank 
of England, E.C. 





THE GENUINE OLD BOOK. 


HE BOY’S OWN BOOK, New Edition, 
enlarged to the extent of 100 pages, forming a Complete En- 


OLD AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
& T. GILBERT have great facility for 
> worse yA OLD BOOKS out of print and scarce, and orders 
ie Books of this kind meet with their particular attention and 


tudy. Information as to pr ice we condition supplied free.—4, 
Copthall- buildings, London, E.C. 





FREE TRADE IN BOOKS. 


& T. GILBERT were among the first to adopt 
e the system of FREE TRADE in BOOKS, and to offer to 
Book-buyers the utmost Discount. They hope this fact will prome 
the public to respond to their endeavours, as it is only by doi 
= trade the system can be successfully carried out.—4, Copt 
dings, London, E.C 





APPLY DIRECT. 


is respectfully requested that applications be 


T 
} I made direct to S. & T. GILBERT, who have incurred the 


extlesndia, of Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific and Recre- | 


— upwards of 600 Illustrations, 200 of which are entirely new, 
and 10 
78.; published at 88. 6d.; postage, 7d. 


This work has been often imitated, but never surpassed. 


ignette Titles in gold, 700 pages, imperial 16mo. cloth gilt, | 


London: S. & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank 


of England, E.C. 


expense of advertising this page, so that they may receive what 
ever benefit arises from the orders, and insure to the applicants 
the exact goods described. —4, Copthall- buildings, London, E.v. 








“WARRANTED PERFECT. 
HE whole of the Books mentioned in this page 


are warranted perfect in every respect, precisely the same as 
when issued by the various Publishers, and equally good as if the 
full published price were paid. 





A REALLY GOOD ATLAS. 


HE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY. By A. KEITH JOHNSTON. = 

the Present Condition of Geographical Discovery and Researc'! 

45 beautiful Maps, with Index. Traperial 4to. half morocco, 2. = 3 

published at 2. 12a. = you want a good Atlas at a moderate 
price call and inepent the 

London: S. & T. Gilbert, yi “Copthall- buildings, back of the Bank 

of England, E. Cc. 


REMITTANCES. 
OTICE.—To prevent delay in the execution 


of ae bye ould in all cases be accompanied by 
ment, to be made either by Post-Office Order, payable at ti 
neral Post Office, London; or, if the amount is under 11., 
postage-stamps. 
London: S. & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank 
of England, E.C. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Printed by James Howmes, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Middlesex; and published by Jonn Francis, 20, Wellin: 
Publisher, at 20, W ellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh :—for IRELAND, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Satu: 


n-street, in said county, 
y, October 10, 1868, 
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